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Carter  swings  his  anti-inflationary  ax  at  LEAA, 
proposing  a 16.9  percent  cut  in  the  agency’s  budget 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration is  due  to  be  walloped  by  a 
16.9  percent  funding  cut  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year  under  President  Carter's  recently 
announced  1980  budget  which  would 
chop  almost  $111.5  million  from  the 
agency’s  current  $657.8  million  appro- 
priation. 

The  record  cutback  was  contained  in 
Carter’s  proposed  appropriation  for  the 
Justice  Department,  contributing  directly 
to  a 4.4  percent.  $111.5  million,  reduc- 
tion in  the  department's  overall  budget 
for  FY  1980  Other  Justice  Department 
agencies  that  would  suffer  from  funding 
cuts  include  the  FBI,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  U S.  Marshals 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Technically,  LEAA  would  not  exist 
in  its  present  form  under  the  appropria- 
tion request,  inasmuch  as  the  budget 
earmarks  specific  funds  for  the  proposed 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research  and 
Statistics  (OJARS).  The  $546.3  million 
funding  proposal  sets  aside  $15.6  million 
for  state  and  local  planning  and  almost 
$19.3  million  for  state  and  local  adminis- 
tration in  lieu  of  the  $50  million  that 
was  earmarked  for  planning  formula 


Municipal  officials  should  adopt  a more 
active  approach  in  their  negotiations  with 
police  unions,  according  to  a nationwide 
study  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
which  urged  that  such  contracts  must  be 
drafted  with  an  eye  toward  protecting  “the 
vital  interest  of  police  management.” 

The  report,  which  was  published  last 
month  by  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  and  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
is  based  on  a survey  of  98  recent  police 
contracts  in  cities  with  more  than  100,000 
residents. 

In  a preface  to  the  study,  Gary  P. 
Hayes,  the  forum's  executive  director, 
and  Alan  Beals,  executive  director  of 
NLC,  noted  that  the  report  is  designed  to 
help  government  administrators  and  police 
managers  adjust  to  "the  rapid  change  in  the 
nature  of  police  contracts,”  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  public  pressure  for  in- 
creased productivity  and  union  demands 
for  improved  working  conditions. 

"In  the  past,  management  negotiators 
have  not  entered  bargaining  sessions  with  a 
list  of  their  own  goals,  but  rather  have 
limited  their  negotiating  strategy  to  hold- 
ing down  concessions  to  police  unions  as 
much  as  possible,"  Hayes  and  Beals  ob- 


grants  this  year. 

Criminal  justice  and  corrections  formula 
grants  are  also  eliminated  in  the  budget,  to 
be  replaced  by  state  and  local  assistance 
and  territories  allocation  block  grants. 
Under  the  heading  of  “discretionary 
grants,”  money  would  dry  up  for  criminal 
justice  and  corrections  programs,  but 
similar  funding  levels  would  be  provided 
under  the  titles  of  “national  priority  pro- 
grams" and  "general  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams." 

While  a number  of  budget  categories 
are  merely  being  reshaped  under  new 
titles  with  slight  funding  cuts,  the  FY 
1980  request  may  signal  the  demise  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program.  It 
would  cut  the  current  $25  million  LEEP 
allotment  to  zero,  and  calls  for  the  elimin- 
ation of  the  $250,000  internship  program. 
The  funding  level  for  criminal  justice  man- 
power development  would  remain  at  $3.9 
million. 

The  largest  budgetary  cuts  will  be  felt 
in  LEAA  programs  covered  by  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  Act.  Formula  grants  in  that 
area  were  reduced  from  $63.7  million  to 
$30.3  million,  while  $11.1  million  was 
chopped  from  special  emphasis  program 
funds,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 


served.  "This  reactive  posture  almost  elimi- 
nated the  need  for  comparative  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  of  police  contracts  in 
other  jurisdictions." 

Noting  that  the  unions  are  increasingly 
demanding  a major  voice  in  operational 
decisions,  the  two  organizatioh  leaders 
observed  that  such  demands  often  clash 
with  the  goals  of  management  "for  more 
effectiveness  and  efficiency." 

"As  management  finds  itself  stymied  by 
concessions  it  has  made  in  earlier  contracts 
with  unions,  local  officials  and  police 
managers  realize  that  they  must  adopt  a 
more  active  approach  to  negotiating," 
Hayes  and  Beals  remarked.  “The  need  of 
these  officials  and  managers  now  is  for  in- 
formation about  how  other  jurisdictions 
are  dealing  with  the  contract  problems 
they  face." 

The  report,  which  was  written  by  three 
attorneys  with  backgrounds  in  labor  rela- 
tions, placed  its  primary  emphasis  on 
"management  rights,"  describing  the  con- 
cept as  "unilateral  power  on  the  part  of 
management  to  act  lawfully  in  administer- 
ing the  police  agency.” 

Analyzing  the  management  rights 
clauses  that  were  found  in  75  percent  of 


tional  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  was 
trimmed  by  $4.5  million.  All  told,  the  pro- 
posed cutbacks  represent  a 50  percent  re- 
duction in  juvenile  justice  assistance 
money,  but  the  Justice  Department  noted 
that  states  are  expected  to  use  “prior  year 
unexpended  funds"  in  this  area. 

The  Office  of  Community  Anticrime 
Programs  was  the  only  existing  LEAA 
division  to  come  out  ahead  in  the  new 
budget,  receiving  an  extra  $3  million  above 
its  current  appropriation  of  $7  million. 
Another  $10  million  was  earmarked  for 
Carter’s  proposed  urban  crime  prevention 
effort. 

On  paper,  it  appeared  that  the  Public 
Safety  Officers’  Benefits  Program  also 
experienced  a gain,  with  a $15  million  ap- 
propriation. But  this  year’s  $2.5  million 
level  for  the  program  reflects  the  avail- 
ability of  unspent  funds  from  the  previous 
budget,  which  had  set  aside  an  identical 
$15  million  figure  for  benefits  payments. 

In  explaining  the  rationale  behind  the 
LEAA  cuts,  President  Carter  employed 
the  concept  of  “less  or  more".  He  noted 
that  while  grant  money  to  localities  would 
be  reduced,  there  would  be  fewer  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  funds,  thereby 
giving  cities  and  countries  greater  control 


the  contracts  surveyed,  the  researchers 
categorized  the  administrative  prerogative 
statements  into  five  distinct  types,  ranging 
from  “strongest"  to  "weakest." 

While  the  report  commented  that  local 
authorities  push  for  inclusion  of  the  strong- 
est type,  it  found  that  only  a handful  of 
the  contracts  surveyed  contained  a clause 
that  "protects  all  of  management’s  residual 
rights,  along  with  specifying  many  other 
rights  that  may  be  important  to  a police 
department.” 

"The  most  important  feature  of  Type 
I clauses  is  a provision  that  the  grievance 
arbitration  machinery  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  be  limited,"  the 
study  said,  “thus  it  cannot  encroach  on 
management’s  exercise  of  its  enumerated 
rights."  Among  the  rights  cited  in  such 
clauses  are  freedom  to  change  the  structure 
of  the  agency,  to  create  rules  and  regula- 
tions. to  alter  the  size  of  the  work  force, 
and  to  assign  work  and  overtime. 

According  to  the  survey,  nine  percent 
of  the  management  rights  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  police  contracts  could  be 
considered  as  Type  I or  "strongest,"  25 
percent  as  Type  II  or  "specific,”  29  per- 
Continucd  on  Page  10 


over  programs. 

“Although  total  funds  have  been  re- 
duced, President  Carter  and  Attorney 
General  Griffin  B.  Bell  believe  that  the 
improvements  offered  by  the  proposed 
Justice  System  Improvements  Act  can  be 
implemented  without  any  loss  of  overall 
program  efficiency  or  effectiveness,"  a 
Justice  Department  announcement  noted. 

But  Congressional  rumblings  indicate 
that  Carter’s  explanation  is  not  being 
swallowed  by  a number  of  legislators, 
notably  Birch  Bayh  (D.-Indiana)  and 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D. -Massachusetts). 
The  impact  of  Bayh’s  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  might  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
cuts,  and  the  senator  is  reportedly  prepared 
to  fight  the  reductions  as  a member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  Kennedy  has  characterized 
the  slashing  of  the  LEAA  budget  as  “un- 
wise, unnecessary  and  unfair,”  charging 
that  President  Carter  had  assigned  the 
agency  "the  lowest  priority  in  the  Admin- 
istration’s budget  for  law  enforcement.” 

In  a floor  speech  on  January  29,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman  said  he 
planned  to  sponsor  amendments  to  the 
proposal  that  would  increase  the  amount 
of  money  LEAA  could  allocate  to  states 
and  communities  by  $30  million. 

Acting  LF.AA  Administrator  Henry  S. 
Dogin  told  the  Crime  Control  Digest  that 
his  agency  could  "run  a good  program" 
on  “whatever  level"  is  approved.  "Natural- 
ly. if  I had  all  the  money  in  the  world  or 
if  I were  in  LEAA  in  1971-1972  when  all 
the  dollars  were  going  up,  that  would 
be  magnificent,  but  I can  operate  effec- 
tively with  that  which  will  be  funded." 

While  Dogin  seemed  ready  to  accept 
the  cuts,  officials  from  several  criminal 
justice  associations  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  Carter’s  retrenchment  budget. 
A number  of  the  leaders  expressed  their 
disapproval  in  an  informal  poll  conducted 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  which  was  published  in  the 
group’s  Criminal  Justice  Newsletter. 

The  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Administrators,  Richard 
B.  Gcltman,  noted  that  his  group  believes 
the  appropriation  “could  very  well  jeopar- 
dize implementation  of  the  Administra- 
tion/Kennedy-Rodino  Justice  System  Im- 
provements Act  by  the  small  amount  of 
money  it  calls  for." 

The  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Directors  voiced  its  con- 
cern that  some  jurisdictions  may  turn  away 
from  LEAA  in  1980,  because  it  may  not 
be  worth  the  time  and  paperwork  involved 
to  partiepate  in  the  reduced  program. 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Analysis  of  police  contracts  finds  that  unions 
are  eroding  traditional  managerial  prerogatives 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
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Richmond  police  to  withhold 
crime  data  from  the  press 

The  names  of  crime  victims  and  wit- 
nesses will  no  longer  be  made  available  to 
news  reporters  in  Richmond,  Virginia  as 
tire  result  of  a directive  issued  recently  by 
Police  Chief  Frank  S.  Duling. 

According  to  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  Duling  handed  down  the  general 
order  to  his  force  last  month  after  he  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Commonwealth  Attor- 
ney Aubrey  M.  Davis  Jr.,  who  directed  that 
the  identities  of  persons  unwittingly  caught 
up  in  a crime  must  be  protected. 

Davis  explained  that  such  individuals  are 
sometimes  threatened  and  harassed  when 
their  names  arc  published  in  news  stories, 
adding  that  he  has  received  reports  which 
indicated  to  him  that  the  local  criminal 
justice  system  was  disrupted  by  such  publi- 
cation. 

Since  the  directive  was  issued,  the  news 
media  can  no  longer  examine  the  offense 
reports  completed  by  Richmond  police, 
which  list  the  name  of  the  victim.  The  new 
policy  also  prohibits  officers  at  the  crime 
scene  from  telling  a reporter  the  names  of 
the  people  who  were  victimized  or  who 
witnessed  the  offense. 

The  state  attorney  said  that  the  press 
will  not  be  totally  cut  off  from  flow  of 
crime  information.  “Police  officers  can  still 
say  that  a crime  has  taken  place  and  where 
it  has  occurred,”  he  noted.  “But  I see  no 
reason  that  the  name  of  the  victim  has  to 
be  released.” 

Reporters  would  not  be  prevented  from 
writing  about  trials  where  witnesses  testify 
publicly,  or  about  other  public  access  in- 
formation, Davis  added,  noting  that  mem- 
bers of  the  press  could  still  go  to  crime 
scenes  and  talk  to  people  there. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  con- 
tains provisions  which  permit  police  to 
keep  secret  records  of  investigations,  and 
Davis  said  that  he  invoked  those  aspects  of 
the  law  following  complaints  he  had  re- 
ceived in  three  recent  cases. 

Victimization  survey  reveals 
a four-year  decline  in  crime 

Incidents  of  household  burglary,  motor 
vehicle  theft  and  personal  larceny  with 
contact  dipped  appreciably  between  1973 
and  1977,  according  to  LEAA’s  latest  na- 
tional victimization  survey,  while  less  sig- 
nificant declines  occurred  in  the  categories 
of  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault. 

A report  on  the  survey,  which  was  re- 
leased last  month,  did  not  make  any  gener- 
al comment  about  the  nation’s  overall 
crime  rate,  but  it  did  note  that  the  lesser 
crimes  of  simple  assault,  personal  larceny 
without  contact,  and  household  larceny  in- 
creased during  the  four-year  period. 

The  survey  annually  estimates  the  total 
amount  of  certain  criminal  offenses  in  the 
United  States  through  interviews  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  questions  a representative  sample  of 
persons  above  the  age  of  11  in  approxi- 
mately 60,000  homes. 

Survey  figures  for  the  one-year  period 
from  1976  to  1977  showed  a definite 
change  in  only  one  category,  the  report 
said,  noting  that  incidents  of  simple  assault 
increased  nationwide  by  9.1  percent. 

The  1973-1977  estimates  indicated  that 
personal  larceny  with  contact  declined 
13.7  percent,  household  burglary  dropped 
3.4  percent,  motor  vehicle  theft  decreased 
11.1  percent,  rape  was  down  6.3  percent, 
robbery  declined  7.7  percent,  and  aggra- 
vated assault  decreased  0.9  percent.  The  re- 
port did  not  consider  the  last  three  cate- 


gories to  be  “statistically  significant,”  ex- 
plaining that  the  term  is  related  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  change  and  size  of  the  sample. 

Commenting  on  the  crimes  that  in- 
creased during  the  four-year  span,  the  re- 
port said  that  simple  assault  was  up  13.6 
percent,  personal  larceny  without  contact 
increased  7.5  percent  and  household  lar- 
ceny was  up  15.2  percent.  The  researchers 
distinguished  household  larceny  from  bur- 
glary, noting  that  the  former  involves  theft 
from  a home  without  indications  of  illegal 
entry. 

Single  copies  of  the  report,  entitled 
“Criminal  Victimization  in  the  U.S.:  A 
Comparison  of  1976  and  1977  Findings, 
Advance  Report,"  are  available  from: 
NCJRS,  Box  6000,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 

American-type  ‘sting’  probe 
is  exported  to  Canada 

Canadian  police  recently  took  a page 
out  of  the  American  book  of  law  enforce- 
ment tactics,  setting  up  a so-called  “sting" 
operation  in  Edmonton,  Alberta  that  re- 
sulted in  the  recovery  of  approximately 
$110,000  in  stolen  property. 

A spokesman  for  the  Edmonton  Police 
Department  said  that  T.J.  McGreevy,  who 
directs  the  Investigative  Division  of  the 
Georgia  Bureau  of  Investigation,  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  project.  McGreevy  had 
organized  seven  successful  "sring"  opera- 
tions in  Georgia,  and  he  provided  the  Cana- 
dian effort  with  a special  undercover  agent 
from  the  GBI. 

The  agent  set  up  shop  in  the  rear  of  a 
suburban  pinball  arcade,  operating  as  a 
front  man  for  a false  fencing  establishment 
which  was  manned  by  Edmonton  officers. 
By  the  time  the  three-month  project  ended 
last  December,  28  suspects  had  been 
charged  with  55  criminal  offenses. 

The  spokesman  indicated  that  the  signif- 
icant effect  of  the  "sting"  went  beyond  the 
criminal  charges  and  the  recovery  of  mer- 


chandise. "The  shock  of  disclosure,  subse- 
quent arrests  and  guilty  pleas,  followed  by 
lengthy  sentences,  had  a profound  impact 
upon  thieves  and  local  fences,"  he  said. 
“Residential  burglaries  dropped  sharply  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the 
well-publicized  disclosure." 

Edmonton  Police  Chief  Robert  F. 
Lunney  praised  the  Georgia  agency  for  its 
assistance,  noting  that  his  department  “had 
benefited  significantly  from  exposure  to 
American  law  enforcement  expertise." 

Detroit  crime  rate  drops  10%, 
while  violent  offenses  rise 

Major  crime  continued  to  decline  in 
Detroit  last  year,  decreasing  10.7  percent 
compared  to  the  1977  rate,  but  the  violent 
offense  categories  of  murder,  rape  and  as- 
sault each  registered  an  increase,  according 
to  recently-released  police  statistics. 

In  issuing  the  year-end  figures  to  the 
city’s  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  Po- 
lice Chief  William  L.  Hart  noted  that  the 
cumulative  crime  rate  for  1977  and  1978 
has  dropped  30.1  percent  since  1976,  while 
a direct  comparison  of  last  year’s  totals 
with  those  of  1976  showed  a "significant" 
decrease  of  28.1  percent. 

The  numbers  comparing  1978  with 
1977  rates  revealed  that  robbery  declined 
22.4  percent,  burglary  decreased  8.9  per- 
cent, larceny  was  down  12.2  percent,  and 
auto  theft  dropped  11.3  percent.  The  de- 
clines were  somewhat  offset  by  a 4.2  per- 
cent increase  in  murder,  a 16.2  percent 
jump  in  the  assault  rate,  and  a 0.9  percent 
increase  in  rape. 

Only  the  categories  of  assault  and  rape 
exhibited  gains  in  the  1978/1976  com- 
parison. There  were  938  more  assaults  and 
58  more  rapes  during  that  period,  but  there 
were  164  fewer  homicides,  8930  fewer  rob- 
beries, 12,  073  fewer  burglaries,  14,  491 
fewer  larcenies,  and  8,428  fewer  auto 
thefts,  the  statistics  indicated. 
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U.S.  bombings  blast  through  ATF’s  statistical 
ceiling  in  1978,  prompting  increased  vigilance 


The  number  of  bombings  committed  in 
the  United  States  increased  to  a record 
high  last  year,  but  the  blasts  resulted  in 
fewer  deaths  than  were  reported  in  1977, 
according  to  year-end  statistics  from  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

The  ATF  report,  which  was  released  last 
month,  also  revealed  that  the  bureau  seized 
8,936  illegal  firearms  in  1978,  while  ex- 
panding its  role  in  coordinating  arson  inves- 
tigations and  cracking  down  on  cigarette 
bootleggers. 

Commenting  on  the  nine  percent  rise  in 
criminal  bombings  during  1978,  Acting 
ATF  Director  John  G.  Krogman  said  that 
explosives  crimes  will  continue  to  be  a 
"top  priority”  of  his  agency,  noting  that 
the  bureau  is  acting  on  the  development  of 
new  ways  to  locate  and  trace  explosives. 

There  were  1,524  criminal  bombings  in 
1978,  compared  to  1,397  the  previous 
year,  the  figures  revealed.  Last  year’s  ex- 
plosions resulted  in  78  deaths  and  444  in- 
juries, while  the  1977  blasts  caused  127 
fatalities  and  347  injuries.  Property  damage 
from  the  blasts  totaled  $42  million  in 
1978,  significantly  surpassing  the  $11  mil- 
lion in  damage  reported  the  previous  year. 

Total  explosive  incidents  also  peaked  in 
1978,  increasing  almost  four  percent  over 
the  1977  total.  The  3,293  incidents  in- 
cluded bombings  and  attempted  bombings, 
threats,  thefts  and  hoaxes,  according  to 
ATF. 

In  addition  to  the  74,534  pounds  of 
explosives  the  bureau  recovered  in  972 
seizures  last  year,  ATF  agents  took  nearly 
9,000  illegal  firearms  out  of  circulation. 
The  gun  investigations  accounted  for  84 
percent  of  the  24,670  probes  conducted  by 
the  bureau  during  the  reporting  period. 

The  figures  also  revealed  that  California 
led  the  nation  in  firearms  seizures,  with 
1,041,  followed  by  Maryland,  Texas,  Ohio 
and  Minnesota.  Texas  was  ranked  first  in 


A California  law  which  prescribes  man- 
datory sentences  for  gun-wielding  criminals 
became  the  focus  of  a legislative/judicial 
battle  last  month,  when  the  state  Senate 
unanimously  voted  to  reinstate  the  statute 
less  than  three  weeks  after  the  law  had 
been  overturned  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court. 

As  reported  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  Senate  action,  which  came 
in  the  form  of  an  “urgency"  bill,  tightened 
a loophole  that  the  court  had  found  in  the 
so-called  "use  a gun,  go  to  prison"  law.  The 
39-to-O  margin  by  which  the  bill  passed 
was  attributed  to  the  Senate’s  indignation 
over  what  some  legislators  called  Supreme 
Court  interference  in  the  legislative  pro- 
cess. "Perhaps  wc  can  tatoo  it  across  the 
forehead  of  the  court,”  one  conservative 
senator  said. 

The  author  of  the  bill,  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Jerry  Smith,  charged 
that  the  court  had  “frustrated”  the  will  of 
the  legislature.  “What  wc  meant  [by  the 
original  law)  was  not  use  a gun  and  maybe 
go  to  prison,  but  use  a gun  and  go  to 
prison,”  he  said. 

Although  Smith  remarked  that  he  had 
never  seen  a bill  move  so  swiftly  through 
the  Senate,  he  noted  that  it  would  be 
"some  time  still”  before  the  measure  clears 
the  Assembly.  However,  he  added  that 
Governor  Brown  has  pledged  to  reinstate 


the  number  of  successful  prosecutions  for 
firearms  and  explosives  violations,  with 
325,  while  New  York  State  recorded  272 
such  prosecutions  and  Massachusetts  had 
261. 

ATF  officials  noted  that  as  part  of  the 
bureau’s  role  in  enforcing  Federal  gun  laws, 
agents  participated  in  27  anti-fencing  oper- 
ations,  working  with  local  police  to  pose  as 
buyers  of  stolen  goods.  The  operations  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  approximately  1,700 
suspects,  500  of  whom  were  charged  with 
firearms  violation,  and  the  recovery  of  $10 
million  in  merchandise. 

Citing  a recent  LEAA  survey,  the  offi- 
cials reported  that  robbery  dropped  more 
than  1 1 percent  in  cities  that  participated 
in  the  LEAA-sponsored  "sting”  operations, 
compared  with  a 2 percent  decline  nation- 
ally. 

According  to  the  bureau,  ATF  agents 
have  also  begun  to  cut  into  the  profits  of 
professional  arsonists.  "A  guilty  verdict  re- 
turned in  a Savannah,  Georgia  arson  case 
on  August  25  greatly  increased  ATF’s  abili- 
ty to  aid  local  officials  in  ‘fire  for  hire’ 
cases,”  a spokesman  said.  “The  case  ex- 
panded the  definition  of  an  explosive, 
under  a law  enforced  by  ATF,  to  include  a 
mixture  of  flammable  liquid  and  air.  ATF 
can  now  give  direct  assistance  when  a flam- 
mable liquid,  like  gasoline,  is  used  to  com- 
mit arson.” 

The  spokesman  noted  that  the  Savannah 
ruling  provides  a new  impetus  to  ATF’s 
arson  task  force  concept,  which  is  designed 
to  pool  the  resources  of  local,  state  and 
Federal  investigators  in  arson  cases.  The 
idea  was  adopted  last  year  in  23  urban 
communities  where  deliberately  set  fires 
are  a problem. 

“The  idea  proved  itself  in  Philadelphia, 
where  an  arson  task  force  scored  successes 
against  white  collar  arson  conspirators  and 
their  hired  ‘torches,”’  the  spokesman  ob- 


the law  as  soon  as  it  reaches  his  desk. 

The  legislative  action  was  prompted  by 
the  court’s  December  22  ruling  on  the 
1975  statute  which  had  stated  that  prison 
was  mandatory  in  a serious  offense  when  a 
gun  was  either  fired  or  displayed  in  a men- 
acing fashion.  The  law  was  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  granting  of  probation  for 
gun-toting  offenders. 

A majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  shot 
down  the  law,  citing  an  entirely  separate 
section  of  the  state’s  criminal  code,  which 
declared  that  judges  are  free  to  strike  por- 
tions of  charges.  In  applying  the  section  to 
overturn  the  gun  law,  the.  justices  ruled 
that  judges  could  dismiss  the  specific 
charge  relating  to  the  use  of  a gun  and 
could  place  the  offenders  on  probation. 

Smith’s  bill  attempts  to  clarify  the  issue, 
stating  that  judges  cannot  dismiss  the  por- 
tion of  a criminal  charge  relating  to  the  use 
of  a gun  in  a serious  crime.  The  senator 
noted  that  the  language  of  the  measure 
would  not  allow  the  jurists  to  grant  proba- 
tion in  gun-use  crimes  and  would  apply  to 
other  mandatory  sentencing  laws  as  well. 

California  currently  has  three  such  stat- 
utes in  force  that  have  yet  to  be  tested 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  laws  man- 
date prison  sentences  for  criminals  who 
assault  the  handicapped  or  persons  over  age 
60,  for  large-scale  heroin  dealers  and  for 
repeat  felons. 


served.  “Convictions  there  included  a land- 
lord who  conspired  to  burn  low  income 
rental  homes  and  an  insurance  agent  who 
tried  a $200,000  policy  con  after  arson 
gutted  a business  he  owned." 

To  further  enhance  its  arson  and  explo- 
sives investigatory  function,  the  bureau  last 
year  organized  two  "national  response 
teams,”  composed  of  skilled  investigators 
and  technicians.  The  squads  arc  designed  to 
provide  quick  on-scene  assistance  in  major 
arson  and  bombing  cases  occurring  any- 
where in  the  country. 

While  the  response  teams  must  wait  un- 
til a blast  occurs  before  they  spring  into 
action,  Acting  Director  Krogman  reported 
that  the  bureau  will  test  a system  that  may 
have  the  ability  to  signal  the  location  of 
bombs  before  they  detonate.  The  concept 
centers  on  the  addition  of  microscopic 
"taggants"  to  explosives  during  produc- 
tion, a technique  that  was  developed  to 
trace  the  manufacturer  of  explosives  used 
in  a bombing.  Congress  is  expected  to  con- 
sider an  explosives  tagging  bill  sometime 
during  its  current  session. 

IACP  presents 
agenda  for 
Federal  action 

A liaison  committee  from  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  met 
with  Justice  Department  officials  last 
month  to  discuss  an  agenda  for  Federal 
action  on  a number  of  pressing  criminal 
justice  issues. 

Commenting  on  the  decrease  in  Federal 
money  available  for  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal law  enforcement  agencies,  IACP 
president  Col.  Wilson  E.  Spcir,  director  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
expressed  the  group’s  concern  over  the  ap- 
portionment of  LEAA  funds,  which  arc 
destined  to  be  cut  by  almost  17  percent 
under  President  Carter’s  budget  for  Fiscal 
year  1980. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Benjamin  R. 
Civiletti  outlined  the  administration's  plan 
to  crack  down  on  acts  of  terrorism  com- 
mitted by  foreign  students  who  arc  study- 
ing in  the  United  States.  He  noted  that 
Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  has  placed 
a high  priority  on  the  department's  immi- 
gration services  with  an  eye  toward  auto- 
mating Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  records,  developing  interdepart- 
mental task  forces,  and  encouraging  Con- 
gressional review  of  INS  laws. 


use  of  deadly  force  and  the  conduct  of 
internal  affairs  units  should  be  developed 
in  conformance  with  scientific  research  re- 
sults. 


Frisco  police  i 
set  to  settle 
job  bias  suit 

A six-year-old  hiring  discrimination  suit 
filed  by  black  police  officers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  came  closer  to  settlement  last  month  ^ 
when  the  local  officer's  union  and  the  » 
city’s  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Board  m 
of  Supervisors  voted  separately  to  approve  m 
a plan  designed  to  increase  the  representa-  5 
tion  of  minorities  on  the  force.  Z 

According  to  the  San  Francisco  Cbrorn- 
cle,  the  proposed  settlement  would  allow  ^ 
the  commission  to  determine  the  relative 
significance  of  the  written  and  oral  por- 
tions of  the  police  entrance  exam  after  the 
test  has  been  scored.  ^ 

Presently,  municipal  rules  prescribe  that  g. 
the  weighing  formula  be  announced  before  2 
the  tests.  However,  critics  of  the  low  pci-  ^ 
ccntage  of  minorities  on  the  San  Francisco  Z 
department  have  pushed  the  new  system.  ~ 
noting  that  it  would  offset  any  obvious  ^ 
“bias"  discovered  in  the  tests  which  arc  to 
be  administered  this  spring. 

Following  the  commission’s  3-to-2  vote 
in  favor  of  the  plan,  about  65  percent  of 
the  membership  of  the  San  Francisco  Po- 
lice Officers  Association  voted  671  to  216 
to  accept  the  settlement  proposal.  The  pre- 
dominately white  union  includes  most  of 
the  officers  on  the  force. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  city’s  Board  of 
Supervisors  virtually  assured  that  the  plan 
would  become  a reality  by  voting  7-3  in 
favor  of  the  proposal.  The  board’s  action, 
which  overturned  a previous  vote  on  an 
earlier  settlement,  paved  the  way  for  for- 
mal hearings  in  March,  when  the  measure  is 
expected  to  be  finalized. 

Mayor  Dianne  Fcinstcm  had  offered  the 
plan  late  last  December  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  a 1973  suit  filed  by  a group  of  black 
policemen,  known  as  Officers  for  Justice. 
The  action  specifically  charged  the  city 
with  "systematic  and  conscious  discrimina- 
tion" in  hiring  and  promotion  practices  in 
the  police  department. 

In  addition  to  amending  the  city’s  test 
score  procedures,  the  settlement  package 
calls  for  a hiring  goal  of  50  percent  minori- 
ties for  all  new  patrol  positions,  with  wom- 
en receiving  20  percent  of  the  jobs.  I he 
city  would  also  have  to  set  aside  $500,000 
for  recruiting  and  testing  under  the  pact, 
and  earmark  $400,000  for  back-pay  and 
penalty  fees  that  would  be  given  to  minori- 
ty applicants  who  claim  they  were  victims 
of  past  discrimination. 

Other  aspects  of  the  settlement  will 
change  the  SFPD’s  promotion  policies  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  minority  group 
members  and  women  into  command 


year  in  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  The 
SFPD’s  current  personnel  rolls  include  200 
minority  and  60  women  officers. 


r 
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MOVED?  - DONT  FORGET  TO  WRITE 

Write  your  name  and  your  new  address  on  the  lines  provided  below 
and  attach  the  mailing  label  which  contains  your  old  address  and 
computer  ID  number. 

Name — 

Address — 

City 


I Agency 


. State  _ 
Title  . 


.Zip 


Return  to:  Law  'Enforcement  News.  Subscription  Manager,  Room 
2104,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


California  legislators  vote  to 
reinstitute  tough  gun-crime  law 


The  IACP  and  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials agreed  that  guidelines  governing  police 


positions. 

To  make  room  for  the  minority  recruits, 
the  force  will  be  expanded  from  1,670 
officers  to  1,971,  a.  a cost  of  $14  million  a 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR  _ 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . . 10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 10.00 

C-1 698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

01973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-1 11  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  1 8.00 

C-1 700  Campus  Security  Officer  I! 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 21  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 1 73  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

01401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

01179  Chief  Marshall 10.00 

02148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

01181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.95 

01185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

01203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

01200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

0 1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

0165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

0966a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

0956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

0166  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

01219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

0167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

0168  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

0957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

0958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . 8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  .8.00 

0959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

0966  Court  Officer 8.00 

01229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

0969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

0177  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

01611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . .6.00 

01239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

0 1 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of 

Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

01247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

01260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

0251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

01612  Federal  Protective  Officer  6.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

0255  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 6.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard  6.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 


0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

01986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

0364  Inspector 8.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

0377  Investigator 8.00 

0378  Investigator- Inspector 8.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

01329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

01341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 8.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

01972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet. 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

01847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

01939  Police  Officer 6.00 

01755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

01739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

01741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon  10.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator 8.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . . 10.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

01981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 8.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

01828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 


01829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

01997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

01923  School  Guard 6.00 

01999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

0221 1 Security  Police  Officer  (U.S.P.S.) 8.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer  8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

01665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer  - 8.00 

01010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

01020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

01594  Senior  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional 

Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

01998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ...10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 8.00 

01060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

0749  Special  Officer 6.00 

01692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

0757  State  Trooper 6.00 

01744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

02299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

01766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

01689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

0819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 10.00 

0821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant .^.8.00 

0823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

0852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

0853  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

0894  Warden 10.00 

0891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Law  community  overrules  Burger  “ 
on  plan  for  two-year  law  school 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Last  month,  by  means  of  a plenary  deci- 
sion, a nearly  unanimous  Supreme  Court 
sought  to  strike  a balance  between  the 
right  of  women  not  to  serve  on  juries  and  a 
defendant's  right  to  a jury  trial  composed 
of  persons  who  reasonably  represent  the 
community's  composition.  The  Court  also 
granted  review  to  a case  in  which  a local 
sheriff  had  been  sued  for  having  arrested 
and  confined  the  wrong  person  named  on  a 
warrant.  The  decision,  new  case,  and  other 
related  news  of  the  Court  follow. 

Jury  Composition 

In  an  8-1  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  overturned  a murder  conviction  and 
invalidated  a Missouri  law  which  permitted 
the  automatic  exclusion  of  women  from 
jury  service,  basing  its  ruling  on  the 
grounds  that  the  law  was  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Sixth  Amendment’s  guarantee 
of  a trial  by  jury  chosen  from  a fair  cross 
section  of  the  community. 

Following  the  petitioner's  1975  indict- 
ment in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Missouri  on  charges  of  first-degree  mur- 
der and  first-degree  robbery,  a motion  to 
block  the  empaneling  of  an  all-male  jury 
was  entered.  The  motion  was  denied  and 
the  petitioner  was  convicted,  and  a post- 
conviction motion  for  a new  trial  was  also 
denied. 

A majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices agreed  with  the  petitioner’s  conten- 
tion that  the  voluntary  exclusion  of  wom- 
en from  jury  service  was  a denial  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a jury  trial.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  over  50  percent  of 
the  county’s  population  was  female,  and 
that  this  should  have  produced  some  fe- 
male representation  on  the  jury  if  the  vol- 
untary exclusion  program  was  disallowed. 
During  the  week  of  the  petitioner’s  trial,  it 
was  claimed,  only  15  percent  of  the  pro- 
spective jurors  in  the  selection  pool  had 
been  women. 

A 1975  Supreme  Court  decision,  Taylor 
v.  Louisiana,  419  U.S.  522,  had  established 
that  the  systematic  exclusion  of  women 
during  a jury  selection  process  which  pro- 
duced a pool  not  “reasonably  representa- 
tive” of  the  community  denied  criminal 
defendants  rights  which  were  guaranteed 
under  the  Sixth  and  14th  Amendments. 

The  guidelines  established  in  Taylor  for 
determining  whether  a jury  pool  was  rep- 
resentative of  the  community  had  been  vio- 
lated in  this  case,  Justice  White  stated  in 
the  majority  decision. 

Borrowing  language  from  Taylor,  the 
Court  noted:  “It  is  untenable  to  suggest 
these  days  that  it  would  be  a special  hard- 
ship for  each  and  every  woman  to  perform 
jury  service  or  that  society  cannot  spare 
any  women  from  their  present  duties.”  In 
addition,  the  majority  held,  the  administra- 
tive burden  of  dealing  with  women  as  a 
separate  group  “is  insufficient  justification 
for  diluting  the  quality  of  community  judg- 
ment represented  by  the  jury  in  criminal 
trials." 

In  a fiery  dissent,  Justice  Rehnquist 
argued  that  "women  arc  undoubtedly  un- 
derepresented  as  compared  to  men  in 
Jackson  County  juries,  but  therein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  case  and  Taylor.' 
The  Missouri  law  allows  women  the  op- 
tion of  serving  on  juries,  while  in  Taylor  no 
women  could  be  selected  for  jury  services. 

In  closing  his  dissent,  Rehnquist  also 
noted  that  more  and  more  felony  convic- 


tions are  set  aside  on  the  grounds  that  the 
jury  was  not  representative  of  the  corn- 
community  composition,  there  will  be  in- 
creased public  outcry  for  the  state  legisla- 
tures to  take  corrective  action.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  women’s  groups  have  al- 
ready brought  to  the  Court’s  attention  the 
fact  that  the  "Constitution  prohibits  wom- 
en from  being  given  a choice  as  to  whether 
they  will  serve  on  juries  when  men  are 
required  to  serve.”  (Duran  v.  Missouri,  No. 
77-6067,  decision  announced  January  9, 
1979.) 

Official  Immunity 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review 
a ruling  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a 
local  sheriff  was  properly  charged  with  a 
civil  right  violation  under  42  U.S.C. 
§1983. 

The  sheriff’s  failure  to  check  the  identi- 
ty of  a person  arrested  with  the  one  named 
in  the  warrant  had  resulted  in  the  deten- 
tion of  the  suspect’s  brother.  Apparently, 
the  man  named  in  the  warrant  had  used  a 
copy  of  his  brother’s  driver’s  license  in 
allegedly  committing  the  crime. 

A suit  was  filed  on  the  grounds  that 
under  42  U.S.C.  §1983,  the  sheriff  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  negligence  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  custodial  duties.  Questions 
raised  in  this  case  include  whether  there 
was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  in 
not  having  established  procedures  which 
might  have  secured  the  earlier  release  of 
the  mistakenly  arrested  man,  as  well  as 
whether  the  sheriff  is  entitled  to  qualified 
immunity  from  Section  1983  suits.  (Baker 
v.  McCollan,  No.  78-752,  review  granted 
January  15,  1979.) 

Related  Court  Information 

Chief  Justice  Burger  last  month  ap- 
pointed three  Circuit  Court  judges  to  the 
newly  created  Special  Division  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  Following  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  95-521,  the  Eth- 
ics in  Government  Act,  the  Chief  Justice 
became  responsible  for  selection  of  judges 
who  would  designate  a special  prosecutor 
in  any  case  involving  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  other  high  government  offi- 
cial. 

The  first  appointees  - Circuit  Judge 
Roger  Robb  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Senior  Judge  Lewis  Render  Morgan  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  Georgia,  and  Senior  Judge 
L.  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  Second  Circuit 
in  New  York  - will  serve  for  a two  year 
period.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
the  Attorney  General,  with  oversight  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees, may  request  the  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor  by  the  three-judge  panel. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
'REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION' 
other  Equal  Opportunity  Matters 

Attorney  with  10  years'  experience 
available  for  consultations,  briefs, 
memoranda,  negotiations,  oral  argu- 
ment; formulation,  planning  and  re- 
view of  affirmative  action  programs. 
Author  of  briefs  in  Bakke  and  other 
leading  cases;  articles  on  this  subject 
in  New  York  Law  Journal  and  Tht 
Practical  Lawyer. 
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The  law  community  is  not  responding 
favorably  to  a widely  publicized  plan  that 
would  subject  law  students  to  a year  of 
clinical  training  in  lieu  of  their  final  year  of 
law  school,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education. 

The  proposal  was  brought  to  national 
prominence  last  year  when  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  launched  a series  of  at- 
tacks on  the  competency  of  trial  lawyers 
and  joined  others  in  suggesting  that  law 
schools  overhaul  their  three-year  curricu- 
lums  to  provide  a year  of  concentrated 
preparation  in  trial  advocacy.  The  pro- 
posed programs  would  be  similar  to  medi- 
cal internships,  designed  to  give  students  a 
more  practical  background  in  courtroom 
skills  and  other  legal  matters. 

Although  a number  of  lawyers  and  edu- 
cators have  voiced  their  approval  of  the 
plan,  it  now  appears  that  the  legal  estab- 
lishment is  willing  to  change  the  manner  in 
which  lawyers  arc  educated  only  within  the 
traditional  three-year  framework.  The 
Chronicle  indicated  that  many  opponents 
of  the  two-year  plan,  who  had  refrained  in 
the  past  from  openly  denouncing  it  in  def- 
erence to  Burger,  are  now  surfacing. 

Last  February,  approximately  135  law 
deans  attending  a meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  voted  "no  support"  for  a 
version  of  the  concept  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Justin  A.  Stanley,  a former 
bar  association  president. 

Three  months  later,  a special  ABA  com- 


mittee was  planning  an  action  that  would  n 
have  killed  the  proposal  officially,  but  ^ 
Burger  unexpectedly  called  for  a privately 
financed  study  to  test  his  recommendation,  m 
prompting  the  panel  to  back  off.  One  com-  jo 
inittee  insider  explained  the  move,  noting  m 
that  the  action  would  have  looked  like  "a 
slap  in  the  face  of  the  Chief  Justice.”  2j 

While  several  foundations  arc  reportedly 
considering  whether  to  sponsor  the  study  3: 
suggested  by  the  Chief  Justice,  many  of  ^ 
those  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
ABA  and  the  Association  of  American  I aw 
Schools  (AALS)  contend  that  the  wide- 
spread use  of  a two-year  law  curriculum  is  ^ 
not  on  the  horizon.  3. 

Samuel  D.  Thurman,  the  chairman  of  c 
ABA’s  section  on  legal  education  and  ad-  *5 
missions  to  the  bar,  declared  that  the  con-  £ 
cept  is  "dead,"  noting  that  the  study  of  >-* 
law  is  "far  too  complicated"  to  be  com- 
plctcd  in  two  years.  "Most  deans  are  tear 
ing  their  hair  out  to  do  it  in  three  years," 
he  added. 

The  dean  of  the  Cornell  Law  School  and 
head  of  ABA’s  panel  on  lawyer  competen- 
cy, Roger  C.  Cramton,  said  that  propo- 
of the  plan  "haven't  carried  the  burden  of 
proof,"  in  demonstrating  the  value  of  the 
internship  concept. 

James  P.  White,  the  bar  association's 
consultant  on  legal  education,  also  chal- 
lenged the  proposal’s  basic  tenet.  "I  think 
there’s  great  interest  in  lawyer  competency 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 
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TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  lor  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NL  Ml  K- 
ICAL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Moused  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son's voice  tones  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  cun  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systemi 
Parabolic  Mi<4opnone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Eauip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip, 
weapons  Oetectors 
Explosives  Oetector 
Letter  Bomb  Oetector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Eauip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Technician  proposal  may  improve 
agency/academic  relationships 


(/) 

* By  STEPHEN  C.  BOWMAN 
Z and  JAMES  A.  CONSF.K 
£ The  last  ten  years  have  seen  tremendous 
“ growth  in  the  professionalization  of  crimi- 
uj  nal  justice  agencies,  and  similar  advancc- 
ac  ment  in  criminal  justice  as  an  academic 
£ discipline.  These  two  entities,  agency  and 
2 academia,  have  not  always  shared  a rela- 
te tionship  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  and  coop- 
j eration.  Throughout  the  country,  relation- 
ships at  both  extremes  of  a love-hatc/rcs- 
pcct-contempt  continuum  can  be  found. 
A recent  report  by  John  Jay  College  of 
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r*  Criminal  Justice  and  the  just  published 
Police  Foundation  report  contain  evidence, 
2 conjectures,  and  implications  that  the  rcla- 
■g  tionship  between  criminal  justice  agencies 
^ and  criminal  justice  educational  programs 
may  become  increasingly  strained  in  the 
future  due  to  curriculum  revision. 

We  arc  of  the  belief  that  the  inter- 
relation between  agency  and  academia 
could  be  greatly  enhanced  through  “aca- 
demic technician"  projects.  Besides  im- 
proving relationships,  it  is  believed  that  the 
agency  benefits  through  the  more  efficient 
utilization  of  resources,  and  the  academici- 
an reaps  the  benefit  of  improvement  in  his 
experiential  level. 

The  academic  technician  concept  is  de- 
fined as: 

“A  full-time  faculty  member  of  a crimi- 
nal justice  education  program  who  is  re- 
tained by  a criminal  justice  agency  for  a 
minimum  of  ten  weeks  for  purposes  of  ad- 
dressing a particular  administrative  prob- 
lem or  need.  The  person  works  at  the 
agency  in  a civilian  staff  capacity." 

In  other  words,  the  academician  is  hired 
as  a temporary  employee  to  work  at  the 
agency  on  a particular  problem.  He  is  not 
a consultant  who  comes  in,  gathers  infor- 
mation, leaves,  and  sends  you  a report  of 
his  findings. 

The  role  of  the  academic  technician  is 
simply  to  apply  his  knowledge,  skills  and 
abilities  to  the  task  or  problem  assigned 
by  the  agency's  administrative  head.  Thus, 
the  academic  technician  becomes  a non- 
traditional  resource  or  management  tool. 
Such  everyday  problems  as  crime  analysis, 
performance  appraisal,  development  of 
promotional  criteria,  personnel  selection/ 
training,  and  human  resource  utilization 
can  plague  an  administrator  and  tax  his 
planning  and  research  resources.  Yet  these 
arc  examples  of  the  types  of  issues  that 
could  be  addressed  by  the  academic  tech- 
nician in  an  effort  to  explore  various 
alternatives. 

The  rewards  to  the  technician  are 
largely  intrinsic  by  design.  The  experience 
and  exposure  to  top  level  decision-making, 
planning  and  operations  can  be  beneficial 
to  future  research  and  training.  The  actual 
application  and  practice  of  one's  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  "live"  situations  can 
improve  confidence  and  competence,  iden- 
tify areas  of  weakness,  or  raise  questions 

Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent 
to  policing.  If  you  have  any  ideas 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  put  them  in 
commentary  form  and  send  your 
typed  manuscript  to  the  editors. 


regarding  certain  beliefs  and  opinions  held. 

The  monetary  compensation  received 
by  the  academician  would  be  very  minimal. 
A few  educators  may  even  be  willing  to 
exchange  their  services  for  the  experience 
alone. 

The  mechanics  of  the  academic  tech- 
nician concept  arc  variable.  We  have  been 
compiling  materials  for  a suggested  manual 
to  assist  in  making  such  a concept  opera- 
tional; Stephen  Bowman  served  as  an 
academic  technician  with  the  Arlington 
County,  Virginia  Police  Department  during 
the  summer  of  1978.  The  efforts  of  that 
project  were  viewed  as  highly  successful 
by  then  Police  Chief  Roy  C.  McLaren. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  agencies  would  be 
receptive  to  this  concept. 

The  authors  welcome  input,  inquiries, 
and  letters  of  support  from  practitioners 
and  academicians  concerning  this  concept. 
Interested  parties  should  write  to:  Stephen 
C.  Bowman,  Criminal  Justice  Department, 
Monroe  Community  College,  1000  East 
Henrietta  Road,  Rochester,  NY  14623; 
or  James  A.  Conser,  Criminal  Justice 
Department,  Youngstown  State  Univer- 
sity. Youngstown,  OH  44555. 

• • • 
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Criminals 
often  display 
many  faces 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

William  Stanley  Milligan,  a suspected 
Ohio  rapist,  was  recently  found  to  be  in- 
sane and  was  sentenced  to  life  in  a mental 
institution.  Milligan's  insanity,  however, 
was  piecemeal,  psychiatrists  insisting  that 
he  had  as  many  as  ten  personalities,  ranging 
from  a 23-year-old  man  with  decided  artis- 
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tic  talents  to  a 3-year-old  girl  who  can  only 
express  herself  in  crude  line  drawings.  He  is 
a frightening  specter  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  but 
certainly  not  the  sole  real-life  representa- 
tive. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  such 
spectacular  criminal  whose  evil  side  or  sides 
manifested  a sinister  destiny,  while  keeping 
the  appearances  of  respectability  and  clean 
living.  One  of  the  earliest  dual  personalities 
in  American  crime ^was  that  of  Thomas  W. 
Piper,  sexton  of  the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  in  Boston. 

Outwardly,  Piper  was  a dutiful  church 
servant,  performing  his  duties  promptly 
and  extending  a pleasant  personality  to  the 
congregation.  He  made  it  a point  to  greet 
churchgoers  each  Sunday  by  standing  in 
the  open  belfry  of  the  church,  waving  and 
smiling  to  all  who  entered. 

Yet.  like  the  potion-gulping  Dr.  Jekyll, 
Piper  was  often  seen  to  drink  quickly  from 
a bottle  during  services  as  he  sat  in  the  last 
pew  of  the  church.  (The  concoction,  a 
Continued  on  Page  10 


BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Stress  projects  designed  to  meet 
officer  anxiety  head-on 

(Editor's  note  This  is  the  second  of  two  columns  on  police  stress.) 

In  the  previous  column  I enumerated  some  of  the  problems  of  police  stress: 
high  suicide,  divorce,  alcoholism,  illness  and  premature  death  rates.  What  follows 
in  this  column  arc  some  of  the  various  programs  now  being  conducted  to  alleviate 
and  combat  police  stress. 

• • • 

The  Dallas  Police  Department  has  a physical  conditioning  program  using 
aerobic  exercises.  Male  police  officers  in  this  Texas  department  volunteered  to 
undergo  evaluations  of  heart  rate,  blood  pressure,  electrocardiogram  and  blood 
chemistry  profile.  In  addition,  determinations  of  maximum  oxygen  intake  were 
made  using  a treadmill;  assessments  of  body  fat  percentage  were  done  using  the 
skinfold  technique,  and  field  tests  of  strength,  flexibility  and  agility  were  admini- 
stered. 

Thus  analyzed,  the  officers  then  engaged  in  a 20-wcek,  three  day  a week  pro- 
gram of  warmup  exercises  followed  by  walking,  jogging  and  running.  Fitness 
results  at  the  program's  end  showed  the  officers  improved  significantly  in  working 
capacity,  cardiovascular  function  and  muscular  endurance  and  strength. 

To  reduce  strains  that  police  work  can  place  on  family  relationships,  several 
departments  have  instituted  wives'  groups  which  help  spouses  understand  their 
husbands’  world  and  which  encourage  discussions  of  the  strains  of  home  life. 

At  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Police  Academy,  a police  family  program  includes  a 
marriage  awareness  and  training  program  to  prepare  recruits  and  their  families  for 
the  special  difficulties  of  the  police  marriage.  Program  invitations  are  sent  to  both 
spouses  and  intended  spouses,  and  even  to  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
in-laws  if  the  recruit  desires.  The  first  session  deals  with  the  role  of  police  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  In  session  two,  a sex  therapist/marriage  counselor  discusses 
techniques  for  developing  strong  interpersonal  relationships,  stressing  that  main- 
taining an  intimate  sexual  relationship  can  be  difficult  in  the  face  of  an  irregular 
police  schedule.  Session  three  includes  a discussion  by  the  St.  Louis  Police  Wives' 
Association  of  insurance  and  survivors'  benefits,  firearms  instruction,  and  rape 
prevention  and  investigation.  * 

On  the  West  Coast,  Drs.  Martin  Reiser  and  Michael  Roberts  have  developed 
new  approaches  to  combating  police  stress.  Associated  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  since  1968,  Dr.  Reiser  has  devised  a voluntary  program  of  psycho- 
logical counseling  services  for  officers  and  families  which  includes  stress  awareness, 
individual  counseling,  psychotherapy,  family  counseling,  and  psychological  screen- 
ing of  recruits. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  organized  a similar  program  for  the  San  Jose  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  with  a concentration  of  officers  involved  in  fatal  shootings.  He  believes 
the  traumatic  effects  — nausea,  flashbacks,  crying  and  fear  of  going  out  on  the 
streets  - can  be  alleviated  if  intervention  takes  place  soon  after  the  scooting  has 
occurred.  The  officer  is  encouraged  to  ventilate  negative  emotions  which  he  might 
otherwise  hold  in  and  allow  to  haunt  him. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  has  the  most  expensive  program  for 
alcoholism  treatment  in  the  country.  Police  chaplain  Monsignor  Joseph  Dunne 
struggled  from  1958  to  1966  to  secure  a reputable  and  effective  place  for  his  pro- 
gram within  the  department.  Today  Msgr.  Dunne  has  a staff  of  seven  trained 
counselors,  all  of  them  officers  who  have  had  drinking  problems  themselves. 

In  the  past  officers  with  drinking  problems  were  considered  disciplinary, 
rather  than  medical  or  psychological  problems.  Under  previous  policy,  an  officer 
found  to  be  intoxicated  while  on  duty  was  usually  suspended  from  duty,  stripped 
of  his  gun,  docked  30  days  pay  and  placed  on  a year's  probation.  In  Msgr.  Dunne’s 
program,  referrals  meet  with  one  of  his  staff  and  then  with  him.  If  hospitalization 
is  necessary,  the  officer  is  first  sent  for  five  days  to  a New  Jersey  hospital,  then 
asked  to  stay  at  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  halfway  house  for  a period  of  four  to 
six  weeks.  Finally  he  follows  a 90-day  program  of  limited  duty  (no  firearms)  with 
therapy  sessions  and  daily  AA  meetings. 

Since  the  program’s  inception,  the  chaplain  has  treated  more  than  2,000 
officers.  More  than  a third  of  the  1977  graduates  signed  up  for  treatment  voluntari- 
ly. Msgr.  Dunne  goes  on  to  report  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the  officers  who 
joined  the  program  in  the  late  60’s  and  early  70’s  are  now  sober  and  working  with 
full-duty  status. 

The  Boston  Police  Stress  Program,  which  began  as  an  alcoholism  unit,  now 
treats  other  stress-related  problems  as  well.  The  stress  office  is  located  outside  the 
department  to  give  the  officers  a sense  of  anonymity  and  safety  from  depanmental 
inquiry.  Some  officers  are  referred  to  the  center  by  their  superiors,  but  the  majority 
come  voluntarily.  The  center  maintains  a 24-hour  telephone  service  and  sends 
counselors  on  regular  visits  to  the  police  stations  throughout  the  city  to  acquaint 
officers  with  the  program.  Peer  counseling  and  weekly  rap  sessions  arc  the  main- 
stays of  the  Boston  Center's  approach,  but  back-up  professional  services  and 
facilities  are  available  if  necessary. 

Police  departments  as  well  as  individual  officers  and  their  families  benefit 
from  these  programs.  Some  statistics  on  the  achievements  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department  counseling  unit  for  alcoholics  illustrate  the  point:  the  number 
of  sick  leave  days  of  a typical  inpatient  were  cut  from  20.7  to  9 8 per  year;  the 
number  of  injury  days  from  4.2  to  2.2  per  year,  and  the  average  number  of  sus- 
pension days  fell  from  2.3  to  1.2  per  year  after  the  inception  of  the  program.  In  a 
cost-benefit  study,  the  results  showed  that,  since  the  program  began  ii.  March  1971, 
the  department  had  recovered  more  than  all  of  its  costs  as  of  March  1974.  The  ex- 
pected future  savings  for  this  group  were  computed  at  $50,094  per  year. 

In  terms  of  money  saved,  physical  and  mental  health  restored  and  marriages 
harmonized,  the  departments  have  clearly  benefited  from  the  institution  of  these 
stress  programs  across  the  nation. 


LEAA  due  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  Justice  Department  budget  cuts 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Noting  that  the  amount  of  block  grant 
money  requested  by  the  budget  is  danger- 
ously dose  to  the  bare  minimum,  associa- 
tion director  Mark  Cuniff  described  the 
appropriation  proposal  as  "part  of  the 
continuing  saga  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Administration  attempt  to 
kill  the  LEAA  program.” 

Dr.  Richter  Moore,  the  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sci- 
ences, observed  that  his  group  had  "bit- 
terly opposed"  a previous  Administration 
proposal  that  would  have  moved  LEEP 
to  a new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Education.  “Elimination  of  LEEP  would 
be  a major  mistake,"  he  said. 

Although  the  National  League  of 
Cities  applauded  Carter  for  proposing 
increased  aid  to  crime  prevention  efforts, 
its  director,  Dan  Beardsley,  indicated  that 
the  league  disapproved  of  the  cuts  in 
other'  areas.  "Generally  our  feeling  is 
that  LEAA  sustained  a disproportionate 
amount  of  cut"  in  comparison  to  other 
Justice  Department  agencies,  he  said, 
adding  that  NLC  “looks  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  get  some  money  back" 
in  the  block  grant  category. 

The  proposed  reductions  in  the  budgets 
of  other  Federal  crimefighting  agencies 
were  relatively  insignificant.  The  FBI’s 
appropriation  would  drop  by  1.1  percent, 
from  $581.8  million  to  $575.6  million, 
necessitating  the  loss  of  281  agent  posi- 
tions. The  cuts  would  come  mainly  from 
the  bureau’s  offices  dealing  with  fugi- 
tives, personal  crimes,  terrorism  investiga- 
tions, and  fingerprint  identification. 

However,  the  decreases  in  the  above 
areas  would  allow  the  FBI  to  strengthen 
three  "top  priority"  divisions.  Organized 
crime  investigations  would  get  70  extra 
agents  and  almost  $1.4  million,  white 
collar  crime  probes  would  receive  150  new 
positions  and  $2,594,000,  and  26  positions 
and  $5.1  million  would  be  set  aside  for  co- 
ordination of  investigations,  training,  data 
processing,  telecommunications,  and  tech- 
nical field  support  and  equipment. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
would  lose  only  $389,000  of  its  $194.2 


million  appropriation  under  the  new  bud- 
get. A Justice  Department  spokesman  said 
that  the  resulting  loss  of  43  agent  positions 
will  not  hinder  DEA’s  "continued  empha- 
sis" on  the  investigation  of  large-scale  drug 
traffickers. 

In  calling  for  a 4.7  percent  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the 
budget  sets  the  appropriation  level  for  the 
Federal  prison  system  at  $334  million, 
with  a loss  of  95  positions.  The  decrease 
reportedly  reflects  a leveling  off  of  the 
inmate  population. 

"The  request  includes  no  funds  for 
planning,  site  acquisition,  or  construction 
of  new  correctional  facilities,"  the  Justice 
Department  stated.  ’The  proposal  is 
premised  on  the  view  that  the  department’s 
Federal  Corrections  Task  Force  will  be 
successful  in  its  search  for  less  costly  alter- 
natives to  new  construction.” 

Another  section  of  the  Carter  proposal 
would  take  $6.5  million  and  574  positions 
from  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  but  the  department  spokesman 
said  that  the  jobs  scheduled  to  be  dropped 
consist  almost  entirely  of  additional  posi- 
tions authorized  in  fiscal  1979  but  not 
filled. 

In  spite  of  the  cutbacks,  INS  will  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  its  alien  antismuggling 
operations,  improve  its  capability  to  detect 
fraudulent  documents,  and  marginally  in- 
crease its  general  services  to  the  public. 

Although  the  budget  request  for  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  is  $1.8  million  less 
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Police  people  & places 


John  J.  Fay  replaced  Mac  Gray  last 
month  as  executive  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville’s  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fay,  44,  was  previously  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime  prevention  program 
of  the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investigation 
while  serving  as  the  agency’s  director  of 
plans  and  training.  The  NCPI  post  became 
vacant  several  months  ago  when  Gray  re- 
signed to  accept  a position  as  director  of 
crime  prevention  for  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

• • • 

The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security,  reported  to  be  the  largest  group 
of  security  professionals  in  the  world,  re- 
cently announced  a number  of  personnel 
changes  in  its  organizational  hierarchy.  Carl 
L.  Carter,  a Detroit  bank  executive,  was 
named  as  the  group’s  president;  Don  W. 
Walker,  the  security  head  for  Gencsco, 
Inc.,  was  appointed  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Albert  S.  Davis,  corporate  secu- 
rity director  for  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  was 
selected  as  first  vice  president  of  ASIS. 

• • • 

Nassau  County,  New  York  police  veter- 
an  Charles  Spahr  moved  up  the  force’s  or- 
ganizational ladder  from  second  to  first 


deputy  police  commissioner  last  month.  In 
announcing  the  promotion,  Police  Com- 
missioner Samuel  J.  Rozzi  praised  Spahr’s 
ability  "to  apply  modern  police  manage- 
ment concepts  to  increase  productivity  and 
stretch  every  dollar  spent.” 

• • • 

Donald  Zimmerman,  a 19-year  veteran 
lawman  with  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  was  appointed  last 
month  as  ATF’s  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
for  Criminal  Enforcement.  The  former 
head  of  the  bureau's  Detroit  office, 
Zimmerman  becomes  the  second-ranking 
official  of  the  enforcement  unit,  respon- 
sible for  supervising  agents  nationwide. 
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than  it  was  for  fiscal  1979,  the  proposal 
includes  a clause  that  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  private  process  service  in  all  Fed- 
eral courts  and  discontinuation  of  service 
to  Superior  Courts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  $6.4  million  that  arc  expected  to 
be  saved  by  the  measure  would  be  used 
in  part  to  provide  services  for  the  152  ad- 
ditional Federal  judges  authorized  by  the 
Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  of  1978 

The  judgeship  law  is  also  the  impetus 
behind  a $22.7  million  budgetary  increase 
requested  for  the  Unites  States  Attorneys. 
The  new  money  would  be  used  to  fund 
630  additional  positions  “to  support  the 
current  level  of  litigation  to  which  the 
Federal  government  is  a party  and  which 
should  be  heard  by  the  new  judges." 

Smaller  increases  are  also  requested  for 
the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  which  would 
receive  $271,000  above  its  current  appro- 
priation of  $5.2  million;  the  Justice  De- 
partment’s Criminal  Division,  which  would 
get  $1.3  million  above  its  present  $24.5 


million  funding  level,  and  its  Gvil  Rights 
Division,  which  would  receive  $790,000 
over  its  current  appropriation  of  $13.2 
million. 

According  to  a spokesman,  the  Justice 
Department  budget  request  was  drafted 
in  conjunction  with  a study  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  which  at- 
tempted to  "identify  areas  that  could  be 
trimmed  or  consolidated  with  minimum 
effect  on  overall  responsibilities."  The  of- 
ficial added  that  the  funding  proposal 
“continues  to  give  highest  priority  to 
litigative  and  law  enforcement  programs." 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  you.  submissions  to: 
Editor,  Law  Enlorccmcnt  News, 
Hoorn  2104,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Rolah,  Missouri  is  seeking 
applicants  for  the  position  of  chief  of  police.  Rolah  has  a 
population  of  15,000  with  a mayor/council  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  police  department  has  an  authorized  man- 
power of  24  commissioned  officers. 

Applicants  should  be  oriented  to  a community  service 
policing  philosophy  and  possess  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment at  a supervisory  level. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to:  Lance  Williams,  Coun- 
cilman, Chairman,  Search  Committee,  City  of  Rolah,  P.O. 
Box  979,  Rolah,  MO  65401.  The  city  of  Rolah  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Faculty  Positions.  San  Jose  State  University  is  seeking 
applicants  for  two  temporary  faculty  positions  for  the 
1979-80  academic  year.  The  first  position  requires  a crimi- 
nal justice  generalist  capable  of  teaching  introductory 
courses  in  law  enforcement  and/or  corrections  and  two  of 
the  following:  legal  philosophy,  research  methods,  crime 
prevention,  and  justice  systems  management.  For  the  sec- 
ond position,  the  unversity  is  seeking  a criminal  justice 
generalist  with  extensive  preparation  in  research  and  sta- 
tistical methods.  This  person  should  be  capable  of  teach- 
ing some  of  the  courses  described  for  the  first  position,  as 
well  as  a research  course  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

The  qualifications  for  both  posts  include  a doctor- 
ate in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field  from  an  accredited 
university.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  possess- 
ing the  doctorate  in  criminal  justice;  however,  ABD’s  will 
be  considered.  Experience  as  a criminal  justice  practition- 
er or  evidence  of  research  and/or  professional  consulting 
in  criminal  justice  is  also  required,  as  is  teaching  ex- 
perience at  the  college  or  university  level. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  responsibilities  of  the  two 
positions  include  serving  as  advisor  to  departmental  ma- 
jors and  serving  on  departmental  and  schoolwide  commit- 
tees. The  salary  ranges  from  $14,256-515,624.  The  ap- 
pointment will  be  made  for  one  academic  year  only  with 
no  guarantee  of  reappointment.  The  date  of  appointment 
is  September  1,  1979. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  by  April  1,  1979, 
and  should  include  a letter  of  application,  a detailed 
resume,  official  copies  of  transcript,  a completed  applica- 
tion form  provided  by  the  university,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  regarding  academic  qualifications  and 
teaching  ability. 

Send  applications  to:  Mr.  Jack  Kuykendall,  Acting 
chairman.  Department  of  Administration  of  Justice,  San 
Jose  State  University,  San  Jose,  CA  95192.  Incomplete 
applications  will  not  be  considered. 

Patrol  Officers.  Ocean  City,  Maryland  is  currently  accept- 
ing applications  for  permanent  patrolman  positions.  The 
Ocean  City  Police  Department  is  a party  to  an  affirmative 
action  plan  and  is  committed  to  its  principles.  According- 
ly, applications  from  minorities  are  welcomed. 

The  basic  requirements  for  all  applicants  include: 
high  school  diploma  or  G.E.D.  equivalency;  age  between 
21  and  35  years;  visual  activity  of  20/75  correctable  with 
20/20  glasses,  or  visual  acuity  of  at  least  20/175  correct- 
able to  20/20  with  soft  contact  lenses;  possession  of  valid 
driver’s  license;  weight  in  proportion  to  height,  and  the 
absense  of  serious  misdemeanor  or  felony  criminal  convic- 
tions which  relate  in  time  or  circumstance  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  position. 

All  applicants  will  be  subjected  to  a background  in- 


vestigation, a psychological  stress  evaluation,  criminal  re- 
cords checks,  an  oral  interview  and  a physical  fitness  test, 
and  must  pass  a physical  examination  administered  by  a 
medical  doctor  associated  with  the  Ocean  City  P.D. 
A written  examination  will  also  be  administered,  and  the 
results  included  in  the  evaluation  process. 

The  starting  salary  for  the  position  is  $9,880.  Success- 
ful applicants  will  be  given  departmental  training  and 
must  attend  a training  course  sponsored  by  the  Eastern 
Shore  Regional  Police  Academy  and  certified  by  the 
Maryland  Police  Training  Commission. 

Requests  for  applications  may  be  made  by  writing  to: 
Ocean  City  Police  Department  Recruitment,  Acting 
Captain  James  L.  Lockhard,  107  Dorchester  Street, 
Ocean  City,  MD  21842.  or  by  calling  the  department  at 
(301)  289-5454.  All  applications  must  be  submitted  by 
February  28,  1979.  The  Ocean  City  P.D.  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Department  Chairman,  Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle  is  seeking  applicants 
for  the  vacant  position  of  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice,  to  begin  with  the  fall  quarter  of  the 
1979-1980  academic  year. 

Candidates  for  the  post  should  have  a distinguished 
scholarly  record,  a high  concern  for  teaching,  and  sub- 
stantial administrative  ability.  His  or  her  principal  contri- 
bution will  be  to  lead  an  expanding  department  in  its 
effort  to  maintain  and  increase  teaching  and  research 
excellence  in  one  of  the  best  natural  laboratories  for 
criminal  justice  in  the  country. 

Academic  rank  and  salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience  and  training. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  March  1,  1979.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to:  Professor  Joseph 
D.  Nicol,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
P.O.  Box  4348,  Chicago,  1L  60680.  The  University  of 
Illinois  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employ- 
er. 

Police  Officers  (Part-Time,  Seasonal).  The  Ocean  City, 
Maryland  Police  Department  annually  employs  approxi- 
mately 75  police  officers  and  15  police  cadets  during  the 
summer  to  augment  its  full-time  force  of  70  members. 
Seasonal  officers  are  fully  sworn,  with  full  responsibility 
for  performance  of  the  police  function,  including  arrest 
powers.  Persons  interested  in  pursuing  a career  in  law  en- 
forcement can  gain  valuable  training  and  experience  while 
working  in  a resort  setting. 

Applicants  should  be  between  21  and  35  years  of  age 
(18-21  for  cadets),  with  weight  proportionate  to  height. 
Visual  acuity  of  20/75,  correctable  to  20/20,  is  required, 
and  candidates  must  possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D. , although  a college  background  is  preferred.  Ap- 
plicants must  arrange  to  travel  to  Ocean  City  at  least  once 


during  March  or  April  to  lake  written,  physical,  agility 
and  oral  examinations.  Salary  for  the  position  is  $153.20 
per  week  ($144.00  for  cadets),  and  uniforms  and  firearms 
are  supplied. 

The  deadline  for  applications  for  the  1979  summer 
season  is  March  15.  Address  all  inquiries  to:  Personnel 
Division.  Ocean  City  Police  Department,  107  Dorchester 
Street,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842.  The  Ocean  City  Police 
Department,  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  is  a party 
to  an  affirmative  action  agreement,  and  is  committed  to 
its  principles. 

State  Trooper.  The  New  York  State  Police  will  administer 
an  examination  for  the  position  of  trooper  on  April  7, 
1979,  at  locations  throughout  the  state.  Successful  candi- 
dates will  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
qualifying  competitive  physical  performance  test.  Prior  to 
appointment,  successful  applicants  must  also  undergo  a 
medical  examination  and  an  extensive  background  investi- 
gation. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  citizens  and  must  be 
21  years  old  as  of  the  date  of  appointment.  Persons  age  20 
and  over  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  selection 
process.  A person  who  reaches  age  29  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  appointment,  except  candidates  with  military 
duty,  as  defined  in  Section  243  of  the  Military  Law.  These 
applicants  may  use  allowable  service  time  to  extend  the 
age  limit  proportionately  up  to  a maximum  age  of  35. 

Applications  for  examination  can  be  obtained  at  any 
New  York  State  Police  installation,  or  by  writing  to; 
Director  of  Personnel,  New  York  State  Police,  State 
Campus,  Building  No.  22,  Albany.^  NY  12226.  Applica- 
tions must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  9,  1979. 

Overseas  Teaching.  The  University  of  Maryland’s  Univer- 
sity College  seeks  excellent  classroom  teachers  for  its 
overseas  baccalaureate  programs  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  The  positions  require  a Ph.D.,  A.B.D.  or  two  rele- 
vant M.A.'s;  teaching  competence  in  two  academic  disci- 
plines (criminology  or  law  enforcement  plus  a related 
outside  discipline);  recent  successful  teaching  experience 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  U.S.  citizenship. 

The  position  also  demands  frequent  travel  from  coun- 
try to  country. 

Send  resume  before  April  15,  1979  to:  Assistant  Dean, 
Overseas  Program,  University  of  Maryland  University  Col- 
lege, College  Park,  MD  20742. 

JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS  WANTED 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  on  this  page.  Display  advertisers  will  be 
billed  at  the  regular  rate.  Send  notices  to: 
LEN,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Let  Law  Enforcement  News 
help  keep  your  group  in  tune 
with  the  changing  world  of  policing 

As  a service  to  its  subscribers.  Law  Enforcement  News  will  provide  complimentary 
copies  of  the  paper  for  distribution  to  groups  at  meetings,  conferences  or  classes,  which 
are  attended  by  criminal  justice  practitioners  or  students. 

LEN  is  a thoughtful  addition  to  any  gathering  of  individuals  who  are  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  American  criminal  justice  system,  providing  the  latest  information  about 
research  studies,  educational  programs,  new  literature,  court  decisions,  and  the  enforce- 
ment professionals  who  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  police  world. 

Keep  your  group  up-to-date  by  introducing  them  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  The  articles 
in  LEN  can  serve  as  the  spark  that  ignites  discussion  and  debate  at  your  meeting,  and  the 
entire  paper  will  be  a useful  source  of  background  information. 

Interested  parties  should  send  their  request  on  their  organization's  letterhead,  specifying 
the  date  of  their  meeting  and  the  number  of  copies  desired,  to:  Peter  Dodenhoff,  Editor, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.,, NY  10019. 
Requests  must  be  received  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting  date. 


RESUME 

Looking  for  a Job? 

Changing  Careers? 

Your  RESUME  must  generate  enough  interest 
to  secure  an  interview. 

For  Personalized  Attention  CALL  or  WRITE: 

CREATIVE  RESUME  ASSOCIATES 

161  West  21  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1001 1 
(212)  691-7950  Ext.  1065 

"Law  Enforcement  Practitioners 
serving  the 

Criminal  Justice  Community" 


New  additions  to  the  criminal  justice  library 


Autopsy:  The  Memoirs  of  Milton  Helpcrn. 
By  Milton  Helpern  with  Bernard  Knight. 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  New  York.  1977.  273 

pp.  $10.00. 

Dr.  Milton  Helpern  was  Chief  Medical 
Examiner  of  New  York  City  for  twenty 
years  and  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
“coroner"  since  legal  medicine  became 
respectable.  In  Autopsy,  Dr.  Helpern  re- 
counts his  experiences  of  more  than  forty- 
three  years  in  the  New  York  City  Medical 
Examiner’s  Office.  He  completed  the 
manuscript  for  the  book  just  prior  to  his 
death  in  April  1977,  but  died  before  it  was 
published.  His  co-author,  Dr.  Bernard 
Knight,  is  a respectable  British  pathologist 
and  is  responsible  for  the  final  editing  of 
this  book. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  the  son  of  a 
factory  worker,  Dr.  Helpern  spent  his  en- 
tire professional  career  there  and  was 
“proud  to  be  a public  servant  all  these 
years,  even  though  at  times  New  York  can 
be  a difficult  mistress.”  After  graduating 
from  Cornell  University  Medical  College  in 
1926  and  completing  his  residency  in 

New  quarterly 
explores  child 
care  managing 

A new  journal  devoted  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  residential  and  community  child 
care  programs  is  soliciting  manuscripts  for 
review  and  possible  publication. 

Published  by  the  Haworth  Press,  Resi- 
dential & Community  Child  Care  Adminis- 
tration is  a quarterly  designed  to  meet  the 
informational  needs  of  agency  administra- 
tors, executives,  board  members,  regula- 
tory officials,  supervisors,  and  others  who 
are  responsible  for  the  management  and 
development  of  treatment  programs  for 
children  and  youth. 

The  publishers  have  developed  a wide- 
ranging  list  of  areas  that  is  to  be  used  by 
authors  interested  in  submitting  manu- 
scripts to  the  journal.  “Articles  considered 
will  be  those  dealing  with  management 
theory  and  practice  in  child  and  youth 
sendees  settings;  budgeting  and  fiscal  man- 
agement; personnel  administration,  training 
and  education;  board  organization  and 
roles;  internal  monitoring  and  agency  ac- 
countability/evaluation; staff  supervision, 
and  research  and  program  evaluation  perti- 
nent to  management  concerns,”  a Haworth 
announcement  noted. 

The  journal's  editor,  F.  Herbert  Barnes, 
said  that  interested  writers  should  contact 
him  for  an  “Instructions  for  Authors”  bro- 
chure prior  to  submitting  articles.  Barnes, 
who  is  the' executive  director  of  the  Con- 
necticut Junior  Republic,  can  be  reached  at 
P.O.  Box  161.  Litchfield,  CN  06759. 

Subscriptions  to  the  quarterly,  which 
went  into  publication  last  month,  can  be 
ordered  from.  The  Haworth  Press,  149 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010.  A 
year’s  subscription  costs  $20  for  individ- 
uals and  $35  for  libraries,  institutions  and 
agencies.  Foreign  subscribers  must  add  $5 
and  Canadian  subscribers  must  add  $2  for 
additional  postage  and  handling. 


pathology,  he  joined  the  Medical  Exam- 
iner’s Office  as  an  assistant.  Dr.  Hclpcrn's 
career,  which  began  in  1931,  spanned  the 
development  of  forensic  medicine. 

He  investigated  some  of  the  most  noto- 
rious crimes  of  the  past  half-century:  the 
Coppolino  murders,  the  Crimmins  case,  the 
death  of  Joan  Hill,  and  the  recent  Peter 
Reilly  matricide  case  in  Connecticut.  He 
provides  an  interesting,  although  somewhat 
biased,  view  on  these  violent  deaths  and 
even  offers  some  thoughts  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  defense  attorneys  to  the  Kennedy 
family  to  the  Karen  Ann  Quinlan  case  (for 
which  he  was  retained  by  the  family 
"either  to  conduct  or  represent  them  at  an 
autopsy  and  to  advise  them  on  the  medi- 
co-legal implications  when  the  time 
comes"). 

The  pathologist  noted,  on  F.  Lee 
Bailey:  “I’ll  say  at  once  that  Bailey  is  an 
excellent  lawyer.  To  say  that  he  leaves  no 
stone  unturned  in  his  fight  for  his  client,  is 
the  understatement  of  the  century'. ’’ 

On  the  handling  of  the  Chappaquiddick 
case,  Helpern  observed:  "Many  people  said, 
’Maybe  Mary  Jo  [Kopechne]  was  preg- 
nant.’ Well  there  was  no  basis  for  such  a 
conjecture,  which  no  autopsy  would  have 
permitted.  Even  assuming  a pregnancy,  it 
would  have  part  of  the  autopsy  record  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  public  inspection, 
whereas  then,  everybody  was  speculating 
without  grounds  about  that  and  about 
why  the  whole  thing  happened.  So 
instead  of  doing  | Edward)  Kennedy  a ser- 
vice, his  friends  [who  persuaded  the  local 
medical  examiner  to  issue  a death  certifi- 
cate without  an  autopsy)  did  him  the 
greatest  disservice.  ” 

Dr.  Helpern  was  an  outspoken  and  opin- 
ionated man  whose  influence  is  still  felt  in 
the  office  he  held  for  two  decades.  Autop- 
sy, while  it  contains  chapters  on  techniques 
of  forensic  pathology  and  the  art  of  the 
medical  witness,  is  largely  anecdotal;  it  is 
the  story  of  one  man’s  life  which  paralleled 
the  establishment  of  forensic  pathology  as 
a fully  established  medical  specialty.  Writ- 
ten for  the  mass  audience,  it  is  still  delight- 
ful reading  for  the  professional. 

—Daniel  P.  King 

• • • 

Prince  of  the  City;  The  True  Story  of  a 
Cop  Who  Knew  Too  Much.  By  Robert 
Daley.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Bos- 
ton, 1978.  311  pages,  $10.95. 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  note  one 
thing  about  the  "prince  of  the  city",  he 
is  not.  Robert  Daley  might  have  more 
aptly  titled  his  book  “The  Devil’s  De- 
tective," or,  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Ruben, 
“How  a Male  Detective  Becomes  a Police 
Prostitute."  Whether  the  “hero"  of  the 
story,  Detective  Robert  Leuci,  was  telling 
“the  true  story  of  a cop  who  knew  too 
much"  or  was  in  fact  telling  Daley  and 
his  readers  that  he  (Leuci)  was  a fine 
“altar  boy"  type  that  the  police  system 
corrupted  is  a moot  point. 

In  the  style  of  his  earlier  work,  Target 
Blue,  Daley  unfolds  the  total  corruption 
of  the  Special  Investigations  Unit  (SIU)  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department's 
Narcotics  Division  during  the  late  1960’s 
and  early  1970’s.  At  the  height  of  the 


Knapp  Commission  hearings,  Daley  says, 
the  detectives  and  supervisors  of  the  SIU 
were  “wheeling  and  stealing.”  The  com- 
manding officer  of  this  elite  unit,  Capi 
Daniel  Tange,  was  its  former  corruption 
investigator,  and  Leuci  “was  convinced 
that  Tange  was  straight  - straight  enough 
to  lock  up  another  cop."  A short  time 
later,  however,  the  captain  met  with 
Leuci  and  told  the  young  detective,  “You 
have  a new  partner,  and  it’s  me.  I get  an 
equal  share  of  anything  you  do."  Or, 
in  the  words  of  Leuci’s  sergeant  super- 
visor, ‘The  worm  has  turned  in  the  ap- 
ple." Thus  we  have  a new  twist  to  the 
“rotten  apple”  theory  of  police  corrup- 
tion. 

Daley  tells  the  story  of  how  Leuci 
became  corrupt,  and  how,  as  a conse- 
quence, he  further  corrupted  the  police 
system.  In  detailing  how  Leuci  was  forced 
to  inform  on  his  corrupt  colleagues  in 
lieu  of  facing  a prison  term,  the  author 
provides  an  insight  into  how  prosecutors 
use  and  misuse  "turn-around”  cops  for 
their  own  personal  but  temporary  gain  and 
fame. 

Daley  docs  the  reader  a service  by  ex- 
posing the  corruption  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  system, 


but  the  real  strength  of  the  book  is  in 
the  author’s  highlighting  of  the  mana- 
gerial shortcomings  in  police  depart- 
ments. He  points  out  that  even  a capa- 
ble and  respected  leader  like  Patrick 
Murphy  could  not  make  the  NYCPD 
corruption-free. 

Although  Daley  was  a deputy  com- 
missioner under  Murphy,  he  notes  that 
he  and  other  top  brass  were  not  informed 
about  Leuci’s  undercover  activities.  Only 
Murphy  was  told  of  Lcuci's  role,  and  he 
was  sworn  to  secrecy  by  the  ■ Federal 
authorities  and  other  probers. 

The  personal  dimension  of  the  tragedy 
of  corruption  is  illustrated  through  Leuci, 
who  relates  how  badly  he  felt  when  one 
of  Jus  detective  friends  committed  suicide 
as  the  result  of  the  probe.  Recalling  that 
he  once  had  to  testify  to  send  another 
friend  to  jail,  Leuci  declares,  “It  was 
awful  to  betray  him." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book,  Leuci 
yearns  for  his  days  as  an  officer  with  the 
Tactical  Patrol  Force,  noting  that  he 
misses  the  “affection  and  closeness  in 
the  TPF."  But  the  turn-around  cop  did  not 
go  back  to  his  old  unit  and  instead  was  as- 
signed to  the  NYCPD's  Internal  Affairs 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Police  Employment  Guide 

This  unique  515-page  Police  Employment  Guide  lists  comprehensive 
information  for  228  police  departments  in  cities  over  50,000  popula- 
tion in  the  following  format  for  each  department: 

• city  descriptions 

• department  size  and  organization 

• entrance  requirements 

• training  and  skill  programs 

• salaries  and  fringe  benefits 

• career  ladder  and  lateral  entry 
information 

• innovative  programs  requiring 
expertise 

• application  procedures 

• projected  personnel  needs 

This  original  publication  is  a valuable  employment  resource  to  students, 
police  officers,  educators,  and  vocational  counselors.  Price:  $9.95. 

To  order  or  for  more  information,  contact: 

POLICE  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE 
National  Employment  Listing  Service 
Sam  Houston  State  University 
Texas  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Huntsville,  Texas  77341 
Telephone:  (713)  295-621 1,  ext.  2058 
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Contract  study  urges  police  negotiators  to  take  a more  active  stance 


Continued  from  Page  1 
cent  as  Type  III  or  “general,"  29  percent 
as  Type  IV  or  “residual,”  and  nine  percent 
as  Type  V or  "weakest." 

While  the  pro-management  strength  of 
the  middle  three  categories  was  said  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  language  of  sub- 
sequent contract  clauses,  the  researchers 
indicated  that  the  weakest  management 
rights  statement  can  actually  be  detri- 
mental to  top-level  decision  making.  "The 
language  quoted  {in  a typical  Type  V 
clause]  allows  police  management  exclu- 
sive right  to  determine  certain  matters." 
the  report  said,  adding  that  the  clause 
also  “subjects  the  results  of  these  decisions 
to  the  grievance  procedure  and  broadens 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  grievance  arbitration 
machinery  to  include  decisions  outside  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement." 

Of  the  more  than  25  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts surveyed  that  contained  no  manage- 
ment rights  clause,  the  researchers  com- 
mented that  such  bargaining  agreements 
must  be  analyzed  in  their  entirety  "to  as- 
certain limits  or  powers." 

“For  instance,  a collective  bargaining 
agreement  may  not  contain  a management 
rights  clause,  but  it  also  may  contain  a 
grievance  arbitration  clause  or  any  other 
clauses  limiting  management,"  the  report 
explained. 

However,  the  study  stated  that  almost 
85  percent  of  the  agreements  surveyed 
contained  some  kind  of  grievance  machine- 
ry, and  indicated  that  such  procedures  are 
useful  because  they  allow  disputes  over 
specific  clauses  to  be  settled  without  a 


court  battle. 

A relatively  wide  variance  was  dis- 
covered in  the  way  the  contracts  defined 
a grievance.  About  nine  percent  of  the 
definitions  were  described  as  "narrow,” 
having  the  least  impact  on  employer 
decision  making,  almost  60  percent  were 
"limited,”  restricting  the  areas  of  man- 
agerial decisions  subject  to  union  challenge, 
and  approimatcly  25  percent  were 
"broad,"  expanding  the  definition  to  in- 
clude noncontract  matters.  Only  five  per- 
cent of  the  contracts  with  grievance 
clauses  failed  to  define  the  concept,  the 
study  said,  noting  that  such  contracts 
allow  union  complaints  on  "the  broadest 
range  of  issues." 

Other  contract  clauses  analyzed  under 
the  report’s  heading  of  “grievance  and 
arbitration  procedures"  included  time 
limits  for  filing  grievances,  steps  in  the 
grievance  procedure,  processing  grievances 
on  employer  time,  final  steps  in  the  griev- 
ance procedure,  limits  upon  the  arbitrator, 
and  special  consideration  in  grievance 
procedures. 

Noting  that  disciplinary  action  is  one 
of  the  major  sources  of  arbitration  case 
rulings,  the  study  stated  that  about  58  per- 
cent of  the  contracts  surveyed  “specifically 
referred  to  employee  discipline,"  while  42 
percent  briefly  mentioned  the  issue  as  a 
management  right. 

Among  the  contracts  that  did  discuss 
discipline  at  length,  the  researchers  found 
three  distinct  types  of  clauses.  The  first 
placed  the  final  disciplinary  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  chief,  mayor,  city 


manager,  or  a third  party,  without  provi- 
sion for  review  by  an  arbitrator;  the  second 
allowed  review  of  all  disciplinary  decisions 
through  the  contract’s  grievance  arbitration 
procedures,  and  the  third  allowed  the  em- 
ployee to  choose  whether  or  not  the  terms 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
would  be  used  to  review  the  disciplinary 
action. 

"Because  discipline  is  a key  element  in 
the  delivery  of  police  services,  flexibility  is 
highly  desirable,"  the  researchers  said  in 
recommending  the  first  type  of  clause. 
“Where  arbitral  review  is  available,  one 
must  always  consider  that  arbitrators  are 
reluctant  to  sustain  discharge  or  lengthy 
suspensions  and  may  compromise  by  re- 
instatement or  reduction  of  suspension.” 

The  survey  observed  that  26  percent 
of  the  contracts  contained  a provision  for 
a police  officer  bill  of  rights.  "Generally 
these  clauses  are  characterized  by  spe- 
cifically detailed  language  concerning 
where,  when,  and  how  interrogation  of  of- 
ficers can  take  place;  whether  officers  have 
the  right  to  union  or  legal  representation; 
the  ,use  of  self-incriminating  statements; 
appeal  rights  of  disciplined  officers,  and 
use  of  polygraph  examinations  in  investi- 
gations,” the  report  said. 

Although  the  researchers  acknowledged 
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brew  of  his  own  making,  contained  whis- 
key and  laudanum.)  At  such  times,  Piper’s 
personality  altered  abruptly;  he  became  a 
sneering,  dark-faced  creature,  twisting  his 
long  black  mustache  at  women  in  church 
and  leering  at  little  girls. 

Parishioners  shrugged  off  such  behavior 
as  the  quirks  of  a lonely  young  man.  Then, 
on  the  night  of  December  5,  1873,  a local 
servant  girl,  Bridget  Landrcgan,  was  found 
murdered  at  the  outskirts  of  town,  her 
assailant  surprised  by  a curious  resident. 
The  killer  went  whooping  into  the  dark- 
ness, black  cape  flying  over  his  shoulders. 
Then  another  girl  was  attacked,  her  head 
smashed,  by  a yelping  maniac  dressed  all  in 
black  who  escaped  pursuers.  The  girl  died 
hours  later  in  a hospital. 

These  attacks  continued  in  and  about 
Boston  for  almost  two  years,  residents  bad- 
ly frightened  by  the  same  lurking  killer.  By 
May  23,  1875,  there  was  little  pretense  of 
decency  left  in  the  laudanum-swilling  Pip- 
er. In  broad  daylight  he  led  5-year-old 
Mable  H.  Young  to  his  belfry  after  services 
and  attacked  her.  Witnesses  intervened,  but 
not  in  time;  the  girl  died  from  the  assault. 

Piper  confessed  all  he  could  remember 
shortly  before  his  execution  in  May  1878, 
describing  how  his  drugged  whiskey  had 
turned  him  into  a night  creature  Who  had 
murdered  at  least  three  women  and  one 
girl.  “I  am  a very  bad  man,"  he  concluded 
darkly. 

Almost  30  years  later,  America  was 
treated  to  the  schizoid  antics  of  another 
killer,  one  of  society’s  elite,  millionaire 
Harry  K.  Thaw.  This  playboy  was  to  all 
who  knew  him  a charming  bon  vivant  who 
squandered  away  his  fortune  of  $40  mil- 
lion on  good  food,  gilded  mansions  and  tall 
showgirls. 

The  dark,  utterly  secret  side  of  his  per- 
sonality, however,  belied  the  manners  of 
the  cultured.  Late  at  night,  Thaw  would 
slip  out  of  his  Manhattan  mansion  and 
stroll  to  apartments  he  kept  in  a luxurious 
brothel.  There  he  gave  vent  to  the  insane 


that  such  a provision  is  valuable  in  cases 
where  an  officer  is  accused  of  serious 
wrongdoing,  they  questioned  its  use  in 
disciplinary  actions  of  “lesser  magnitude," 
involving  tardiness,  abuse  of  sick  leave  and 
insubordination. 

Procedural  errors  can  be  the  basis  for 
reversal  of  disciplinary  action  [under  a 
police  officers  bill  of  rights  system],’’  the 
report  stated.  “Fear  of  reversal  for  pro- 
cedural reasons  may  encourage  supervisory 
personnel  to  overlook  unacceptable  be- 
havior rather  than  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective action.  To  this  extent,  detailed 
procedural  rules  may  have  a serious  impact 
on  the  employer’s  ability  to  operate  a 
highly  disciplined  department." 

In  other  findings,  the  report  observed 
that  of  the  contracts  surveyed: 

• More  than  18  percent  included  cost  of 
living  adjustment  (COLA)  clauses. 

• Approximately  70  percent  contained 
express  provisions  covering  seniority,  but 
there  was  a wide  divergence  in  the  the  ap- 
plication of  the  concept. 

• More  than  34  percent  had  reduction 
in  force  provisions. 

• There  was  a variance  in  clauses  regard- 
ing sick  leave,  but  “the  accrual  rate  of  one 
day  of  sick  leave  for  each  month  of  service 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 


rage  that  simmered  beneath  his  placid  exte- 
rior. 

What  strange  sexual  practices  he  exer- 
cised were  soon  revealed  when  the  madam, 
Susan  Merrill,  could  no  longer  bear  the 
piercing  cries  coming  from  his  apartments. 
She  later  swore:  “I  could  hear  the  screams 
coming  from  his  apartment  and  once  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  I rushed  into  his 
rooms.  He  had  tied  the  girl  to  the  bed, 
naked,  and  was  whipping  her.  She  was 
covered  with  welts.  Thaw's  eyes  protruded 
and  he  looked  mad." 

Such  fine  madness  leaped  beyond  beat- 
ings on  the  night  of  June  25,  1906.  By 
then  Thaw  had  married  showgirl  Evelyn 
Nesbit,  who  had  once  been  the  mistress  of 
Sandford  White,  the  great  architect.  Thaw 
had  whipped  out  of  Evelyn  the  most  lurid 
tales  her  tortured  mind  could  invent  con- 
cerning White’s  liaison  with  her. 

Finding  White  attending  a gay  musical 
on  the  roof  of  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Thaw  coolly  walked  up  to  the  architect 
and  shot  him  dead.  At  his  trial.  Thaw’s 
dual  personality  was  glibly  explained  away 
by  his  lawyer,  who  claimed  that  his  client 
was  temporarily  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  Thaw,  the  lawyer  insisted  to  a be- 
wildered jury,  suffered  from  a peculiar 
malady,  an  involuntary  seizure  that  could 
result  in  murder.  He  called  it  “dementia 
Americana,"  and  said  it  was  indigenous  to 
American  males  who  held  ever)’  man’s 
wife  as  sacred. 

The  jury  accepted  this  gobbledygook 
and  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity.  Thaw  was  sent  to  an 
asylum  for  life  but  his  fortune  was  used 
quickly  to  free  him.  He  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  roaming  the  world  in  comfort,  with 
young  attractive  women  constantly  cling- 
ing to  his  withering  body.  Occasionally  a 
strange  gleam  would  come  into  his  eye  and 
he  would  reach  for  the  whip. 

( Copyright , 1978,  by  Jay  Robert  Nash, 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate, Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  III.  60614.) 
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Schizoid  offenders  leave  bloody 
blots  in  the  annals  of  crime 


February  28-March  3.  1979.  Sixth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Criminology.  To  be  held  at  the  Quality 
Woodlake  Inn,  Sacramento,  California. 
Fee  S40  at  the  conference.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  Ivar  O.  Faur,  Treasur- 
er, Western  Society  of  Criminology,  F.O. 
Box  80751,  San  Diego,  CA  92138. 

• • • 

March  1-2,  1979.  Sex  Crimes  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City 
by  John  Jay  College's  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter. For  more  information,  contact:  Ms. 
Barbara  Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 

444  W 56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone.  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

March  4-8,  1979.  Corporate  Security 
Management  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  College  of 
Human  Development.  Fee:  $235.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Edwin  J.  Donovan, 
5203  Henderson  Human  Development 
Building,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 

University  Park,  PA  16802. 

• • • 

March  5-9,  1979.  Annual  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  National  institute  on  Train- 
ing in  Crisis  Intervention.  To  be  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Sponsored  by 
the  Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  Inter- 
veners and  the  University  of  Dallas.  Fee 
$300  Registration  deadline  Feb.  14,  1979. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Dr. 

James  L.  Greenstone,  President,  South- 
western Academy  of  Crisis  Interveners, 
P.O  Box  30292.  Dallas,  TX  75230.  Tele- 
phone: (214)  241-5593. 

• • • 

March  12-16,  1979.  Assets  Protection 
Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Davidson  Confer- 
ence Center  on  the  University  of  Southern 
California  campus  in  Los  Angeles.  Pre- 
sented by  the  American  Society  for  Indus- 
trial Security.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Debra  A.  Moss,  ASIS,  200  K Street, 
N.W.,  Suite  651,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Telephone:  (202)  331-7887. 

• • • 

March  12-16,  1979.  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Methods  Course.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  For 
more  details,  write  to:  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  11  Firstficld 
Rd.,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

March  14-16,  1979.  Civil  Liabilities 
Workshop.  To  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn- 
Center  Strip,  in  Las  Vegas.  Presented  by 
the  Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $225.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Michael  O'Neill, 
President,  Theorem  Institute,  1737  North 
First  St.,  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 
Telephone:  (800)  538-6896  outside  of 
California,  or  (408)  294-1427  instate. 
• • • 

March  15,  1979.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity:  What  it  Means  for  Law  En- 
forcement. A conference  to  be  held  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  York  City.  Sponsored  by  John  Jay 
College,  the  American  Academy  for  Pro- 
fessional Law  Enforcement  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
For  more  details,  write  or  call:  Prof.  T.M. 
Melchionne,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Telephone  (212)  489-3599. 

• • • 

March  15-18,  1979.  Four-day  training 
seminar.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc. 
Tuition:  $395.  For  registration  informa- 
tion, contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director, 
Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc. 
303  Gretna  Green  Way.  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049.  Telephone:  (213)  476-6024 


March  19-20,  1979.  Case  Preparation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  For  additional  de- 
tails, contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Director  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue  Gum 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 
Telephone:  (209)  526-2000. 


April  1-6,  1979.  Training  Seminar  on 
Terrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction 
with  LEAA.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact DSG  A.  DcMauro,  Project  Coordi- 
nator, New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750.  Telephone 
(201)  5200,  ext.  240. 


Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement, 
Inc.  Fee: $265  for  the  initial  registrant  and 
$235  for  each  additional  registrant  from 
the  same  agency.  For  more  details,  tele- 
phone: Ms.  Rhoda  A.  Miller,  Workshop  Co- 
ordinator. Telephone:  (800)  323-3740. 
• • • 

April  15-23,  1979.  Seminar  on  Com- 
paritivc  Criminal  Justice:  Cuba.  Presented 
by  Adventures  in  Travel  Inc.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Forensic  Institute. 
Cost:  $820.  For  more  details,  write  or  call 
Adventures  in  Travel,  1717  University 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92103.  Telephone 
(714)  291-0512. 

• • • 

April  16-18,  1979.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Effective  Report  Writing  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Peace  Officers  Standards 
and  Training  Program.  Requests  for  more 
information  should  be  addressed  to:  Dr. 
Bruce  T.  Olson,  1121  Radcliffc  Dr.,  Davis, 
CA  95616.  Telephone:  (916)  758-2198. 


April  1-13,  1979.  Basic  Narcotics  Agent 
Course.  Presented  by  Criminal  Justice  Divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Fee: 
$475.  For  more  details,  contact:  Mike 
Swanson,  Continuing  Education  Programs, 
Criminal  Justice  Division.  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
GA  30602.  Telephone:  (404)  542-2994. 
• • • 

April  2-5,  1979.  The  Executive  and 
Media  Relations.  To  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  by  the  Police  Executive  Institute.  For 
more  details,  write  or  call  G.  Patrick 
Gallagher,  Director,  Police  Executive  Insti- 
tute, 1909  K St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20006.  Telephone:  (202)  833-1460. 

• • • 

April  2-13,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Technology  and  Programming.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Admis- 
sions, University  of  Louisville,  Shelby 
Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40222.  Telephone: 
(502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

April  2-13,  1979.  Middle  Management 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $125.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement,  St,  Petersburg  Junior 
College,  6605  5th  Avenue  North,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33723. 

• • • 

April  4-6,  1979.  Terrorism  Course.  Con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Maryland.  Fee 
$135.  For  more  details,  write  or  call:  Di- 
rector, I.aw  Enforcement  Institute,  Uni- 
versity College,  Conference  and  Institutes 
Division,  University  of  Maryland.  Uni- 
versity Blvd.  at  Adclphi  Road,  College 
Pk.,  MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301) 

454-5241. 

• • • 

April  9-11,  1979.  Workshop  on  Police 
Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of  Citizen  Mis- 
conduct Complaints.  To  be  held  at  the  In- 
ternational Hotel  in  New  Orleans  by 


April  17-19,  1979.  Civil  Liability  Semi- 
nar. To  be  held  in  New  York  City  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  Tuition.  $250.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Director  of 
Seminars,  Harper  & Row  Media,  10  East 
53rd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

April  20-21,  1979.  Police  Fitness  Work- 
shop. To  be  held  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Aca- 
demy in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Presented 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports.  For  more  details,  consult: 
Dr.  Dick  Kcclor,  President’s  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Books:  ‘Prince 
of  the  City’ 

Continued  from  Page  9 
Division,  where  he  still  works  as  a de- 
tective. 

Some  readers  might  be  tempted  to  com- 
pare Lcuci  to  Frank  Scrpico,  but  that 
would  be  a mistake.  Scrpico  was  not  a 
"turn-around"  officer  who  talked  simply 
to  avoid  a prison  sentence.  Scrpico  was  a 
working  cop  who  freely  volunteered  to 
expose  corruption,  while  Lcuci  was  some- 
one who  sold  his  body  and  soul  for  dol- 
lars. Without  Scrpico.  there  would  have 
been  no  Knapp  Commission. 

Daley's  new  book  should  be  required 
reading  at  all  police  academics,  in  addi- 
tion to  Target  Blue,  Joseph  Wambaugh's 
The  Onion  Field,  Peter  Maas’s  Serptco 
and  Patrick  Murphy's  Commissioner.  Daley 
and  the  others  point  out  the  need  for 
managerial  and  procedural  change  in 
police  departments. 

I highly  recommend  Prince  of  the  City 
as  a learning  experience  for  the  men  and 
women  in  blue  who  are  the  real  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  city 

—Hugh  J.  B.  Cassidy 


Management  survey  designed  to 
aid  administrators  in  bargaining 


March  19-22,  1979.  Investigation  of  In- 
ternal Theft  and  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
Indiana  University  Center  for  Public  Safety 
Training.  Fee:  $200.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Indiana  University,  Center 
for  Public  Safety  Training,  150  W.  Market 
Street,  Suite  400,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 
• • • 

March  19-23,  1979.  Police  Budget  Prep- 
aration Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $300. 
For  more  details,  write  to.  Registrar,  The 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
555  Clark  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

March  19-April  6,  1979-  Management 
Command  and  Supervisory  Personnel  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  Management.  To 
be  held  at  Babson  College,  Wellesley,  Mass- 
achusetts. Fee:  $700.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  John  T.  Howland,  Director, 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  E.  Babson  Park,  MA 
02157.  Telephone:  (617)  237-4724. 

• • • 

March  25-29,  1979.  Sixth  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  and  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Miami  Beach.  Tuition:  $180.  For  more  de- 
tails write  or  call:  Institute  Director,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges,  University  of  Nevada,  P.O. 
Box  8000,  Reno,  NV  89507.  Telephone: 
(702)  784-6012  or  784-4836. 

• • • 

March  26-30,  1979.  Detective  Training 
School.  Presented  by  Macomb  County  Cri- 
minal Justice  Training  Center.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact:  Macomb  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Training  Center,  P.O.  Box  309,  War- 
ren, MI  48090. 

• • • 

March  26-April  6,  1979.  On-Scene  Acci- 
dent Investigation  Course.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $450.  For  further  information,  see; 
March  19-23. 

• • • 

March  28-29.  1979.  Workshop  in  Jail 
Administration.  To  be  held  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  in  Birmingham.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Dr.  James  Opolot, 
Dept,  of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of 
Alabama,  Birmingham,  AL  35294.  Tele- 
phone: (205)  934-2069. 

• • • 

March  29-31,  1979.  Scientific  Investiga- 
tion of  Crime  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Miami,  Florida  by  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka's Police  Training  Program.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact  Department  of  Continuing 
Studies,  Police  Training  Programs,  101 
Eilson  Building.  University  of  Alaska. 
Fairbanks,  AS  99701. 
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or  its  equivalent  appears  more  frequently 

than  any  other." 

• Over  18  percent  had  clauses  dealing 
with  tuition  reimbursement,  and  31  per- 
cent provided  some  form  of  incentive  pay 
for  employees  taking  courses  at  and  ob- 
taining degrees  from  accredited  colleges. 

• Only  14  percent  discussed  job  training. 

• About  74  percent  contained  language 
"arguably  supportive"  of  management's 
right  to  subcontract  for  services,  thereby 
allowing  varying  degrees  of  civilianization. 

• Approximately  73  percent  contained 


a no-strike  clause. 

• Almost  54  percent  contained  a zipper 
clause,  which  stated  that  the  contract  con- 
stitutes the  full  and  total  agreement  be- 
tween the  municipality  and  the  police 
union. 

Entitled  Police  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreement!  A National  Management  Sur- 
vey, the  report  was  written  by  Steven  A 
Rynecki,  Douglas  A.  Cairns  and  Donald 
J.  Cairns.  Copies  can  be  obtained  for  $15 
each  by  writing  to:  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum,  1909  K Street,  N.W. , 
Suite  420.  Washington.  DC  20006. 
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Burger-backed  law  school  plan 
rejected  by  legal  establishment 


Continued  from  Page  5 
and  how  legal  education  might  be 
changed,"  he  said.  "But  the  vast  majority 
of  legal  educators  do  not  think  the  way  to 
handle  the  problem  is  [by ] going  to  the* 
two-year  law  school.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  law  schools 
recently  have  experienced  their  most  suc- 
cessful period,  with  enrollments  nearly  tri- 
pling since  1960,  Cramton  noted  that  legal 
professois  and  administrators  are  still  trou- 
bled by  a number  of  basic  educational 
questions.  The  fundamental  issues  range 
from  the  type  of  procedures  that  should  be 
used  to  teach  the  law,  to  handling  the  dual 
status  of  law  schools  as  research  institu- 
tions and  as  vocationally  oriented  profes- 
sional schools. 

Touching  on  another  point  of  concern, 
Robert  M.  O’Neil,  the  ABA’s  chairman  on 
educational  policy  and  vice  president  of 
the  Bloomington  campus  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, indicated  that  there  is  a sense  that 
law  students  are  frustrated  and  bored  with 
the  curriculum  by  the  third  year. 

"I  think  there  is  a growing  uneasiness 
about  the  third  year,"  O’Neil  said.  “This  is 
the  first  year  in  my  15  years  of  law  teach- 
ing when  I have  really  felt  that  third-year 
students  are  preoccupied  with  other 
things." 

Cramton  noted  that  the  schools  have 
tried  to  cope  with  the  trend  by  expanding 
course  offerings,  a move  he  described  as  "a 
continuing  proliferation  of  the  elective 
smorgasbord.” 

An  opposite  approach  is  being  advo- 
cated by  supporters  of  a Burger-type  plan. 
“How  incredibly  bloated  law  study  is,"  Jef- 
frey O'Connell,  a law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  said.  “The  whole  law- 
school  curriculum  would  be  marvelously 
improved  if  it  were  leaner  and  tighter.  We’d 


all  be  forced  to  think  through  a lot  more 
rigorously  what  we’re  doing." 

Opponents  to  the  Burger  plan  have 
armed  thcmselved  with  a number  of  argu- 
ments against  the  concept.  They  cited  fi- 
nancial considerations,  questioning  who 
would  pay  for  the  more  individualized  in- 
struction that  clinical  training  would  re- 
quire, and  noted  that  law  school  enroll- 
ments have  already  begun  to  level  off  and 
could  decline  soon.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
initiate  expensive  programs  to  lop  off  the 
third  year,  they  added. 

Carl  A.  Auerbach,  the  law  dean  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  said  that  to  ac- 
cept such  a concept  would  be  a "confes- 
sion of  abject  failure  on  our  part."  He 
noted  that  law  professors  could  make  "a 
good  argument”  for  expanding  the  curricu- 
lum to  four  years,  and  that  those  who  want 
to  abbreviate  the  educational  schedule 
“ought  to  go  out  and  find  another  profes- 
sion." 

Another  law  school  dean,  Soia  Mentsch- 
ikoff  of  the  University  of  Miami,  con- 
tended that  the  basic  question  is  not  how 
many  years  it  takes  students  to  complete  a 
curriculum,  but  rather  what  the  schedule 
should  contain  to  "produce  a profes- 
sional.” 

Mentschikoff’s  remarks  were  echoed  by 
AALS  president  John  E.  Cribbet,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law. 
He  noted  that  he  did  not  oppose  “limited" 
clinical  programs  to  give  students  hands-on 
experience,  but  he  described  such  offerings 
as  a "side  show." 

"The  main  action  is  in  another  tent,"  he 
observed.  "The  key  to  all  of  these  pro- 
grams is  supervised  educational  experience. 
The  student  has  a lifetime  for  practice  but 
only  three  short  years  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  academic  side  of  the  law.” 


Cops  are  people  too 

That's  why  we  regularly  bring  you  the  personal  insights  of  top  police 
officials  from  this  country  and  abroad.  Our  exclusive  interviews  with 
movers  and  shakers  of  law  enforcement  have  become  the  talk  of  the 

criminal  justice  community,  and 
with  good  reason.  We  give  the 
subjects  of  our  interviews  the  op- 
portunity to  say  what's  on  their 
minds  without  fear  of  being  mis- 
quoted or  misinterpreted,  and 
they  respond  by  openly  sharing 
their  years  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise with  our  readers.  Why  not 
sit  in  on  these  stimulating  con- 
versations by  subscribing  to  Law 
Enforcement  News? 
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Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10019. 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Hems  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  bused  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  uf  Law  Enforcement  News 


CHEMICAL  DETERRENT  - Police  Maxi 
Shield  is  a portable  spray  device  that  con- 
tains 100  one-second  bursts  of  liquid  CS, 
a chemical  formulated  to  instantly  incapac- 
itate an  assailant  without  leaving  any  harm- 
ful after  effects. 

Unlike  other  spray  formulas  designed 
for  police  use,  Maxi-Shield  is  designed  to 
be  effective  against  drunks,  the  drug  im- 
paired, mentally  disturbed  individuals,  and 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  cold  air 
for  periods  of  20  to  30  minutes. 

In  addition  to  its  nonlethal  force,  the 
device  covers  an  assailant  with  an  ultra- 
violet, light-sensitive  dye  that  can  be  used 
for  positive  identification  in  the  event  that 
the  suspect  escapes. 

The  unit  can  be  ordered  with  a black  or 
brown  leather  holster,  a belt  chip  or  a mag- 
net for  attaching  the  weapon  the  the  dash- 
board of  a police  vehicle.  For  more  in- 
formation write:  Personal  Protection  Pro- 
ducts, P.O.  Box  383,  Tallmadge,  OH 
44278. 

• • • 

RAPE  DOCUMENTARY  - "A  Com- 
munity Fights  Rape"  was  produced  by 
CBS  News  to  show  how  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia has  combined  the  efforts  of  cirizens, 
police  and  hospital  personnel  to  crack 
down  on  rapists  while  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  rape  victim. 

The  16-minute  film  provides  an  over- 
view of  the  community’s  multi-program 
approach,  noting  that  as  a result  of  the 
effort,  twice  as  many  women  report  rape 
attacks  in  San  Jose  than  women  do  nation- 
ally, and  that  the  city  has  experienced  an 
88  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  rape 
arrests. 

Rape  Crisis  Center  advocate  Jacky  Read 
is  shown  working  with  a police  officer  in 
advising  school  students  on  how  to  cope 
with  rape.  Relating  her  own  experience  as 
a rape  victim,  Read  points  out  the 
sometimes  overlooked  fact  that  a woman 
is  the  victim  in  an  attack  and  not  the 
cause  of  it. 

In  an  interview,  a sergeant  with  the 
police  .department’s  Sexual  Offense  Unit 
describes  how  his  squad  is  given  special 
training  to  sensitize  them  to  the  crime 
and  to  help  them  understand  that  rape  is 
an  act  of  violence  rather  than  a sexual  act. 

Another  officer  explains  her  role  as  a 
rape  decoy,  roaming  the  San  Jose  streets 
at  night  with  a six-member  support  team, 
while  a nurse  at  a local  hospital  describes 
the  special  treatment  rape  victims  receive 
during  their  medical  examinations. 

The  color/sound  presentation  is  avail- 
able for  purchase  or  rental  in  either  16mm 
or  U-matic  vidcocassette  formats  from: 
Motorola  Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825  North 
Scott  Street.  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  IL 
60176.  Telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

TRUCK  SCALES  — The  Mangood  Corpor- 
ation has  introduced  a truck  weigh-in 
station  that  permits  vehicles  to  be  weighed 
while  they  arc  in  motion,  thereby  pre- 
cluding the  need  for  time-consuming  static 
weighing  procedures. 

The  system  consists  of  two  sets  of 
scales  - one  to  weigh  trucks  in  motion, 
and  another  for  static  measurement. 
Trucks  entering  the  station  are  instructed 
by  signs  to  slow  to  30  mph,  after  which 
they  pass  over  a weight  bridge  that  pro- 
vides an  electronic  measurement  said  to  be 
accurate  to  within  10  percent  of  the  ve- 


hicle’s true  weight. 

If  the  truck  is  under  the  weight  limit, 
within  a 10  percent  range,  an  electric  sign 
instructs  the  driver  to  proceed  back  to  the 
highway  without  stopping.  But  in  cases 
where  possible  overload  exists,  the  electric 
sign  directs  the  driver  to  the  stationary- 
scale.  The  truck  is  then  brought  to  a stop 
and  weighed  electronically  to  within  onc- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  its  true  weight, 
before  action  is  taken  against  the  driver. 

The  in-motion  portion  of  the  system 
features  StrectcrAmct’s  model  5150  elec- 
tronic digital  processor  which  sends  truck 
axle  and  total  weights  as  well  as  over- 
weight conditions  to  a cathode  ray  rube 
terminal  installed  in  a glass-enclosed  weigh 
house.  The  stationary  scales  also  utilize 
microprocessor  technology  and  feature 
modular  component  boards  designed  for 
easy  maintenance  and  greater  functional 
flexibility. 

For  more  information  about  the  system, 
which  was  recently  installed  along  an  - 
Indiana  stretch  of  Interstate  94,  write: 
Mangood  Corporation,  StreetcrAmet  Divi- 
sion, 105  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  IL 
60603. 

• • • 

SECURITY  CAMERA  - TeleMation  re- 
cently began  marketing  a video  surveillance 
camera  which  utilizes  RCA’s  newly  devel- 
oped Silicon  Imaging  Device  (SID)  in  place 
of  a conventional  Vidicon  tube. 

The  new  technology  is  said  to  provide 
low-light  sensitivity  without  blooming,  a 
minimum  burn-in  of  stationary'  objects, 
and  zero  geometric  distortion,  while 
eliminating  the  need  for  periodic  replace- 
ment of  Vidicon  tubes. 

TeleMation,  a division  of  Bell  & Howell, 
has  incorporated  the  SID  unit  in  its  TMC- 
1200  model,  a lightweight  camera  which 
features  solid  state  electronics,  automatic 
"eclipse"  of  bright  lights,  66,000: 1 auto- 
matic light  compensation,  and  automatic 
black  level. 

Free  literature  describing  the  unit  is 
available  from:  TeleMation,  P.O  Box 

15068,  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84115.  Tele- 
phone: (801)  972-8000. 

• • • 

COMPUTER  PRIMER  - The  Racal-Milgo 
Corporation  is  offering  a free  book  that 
explores  the  expanding  role  of  data  com- 
munications in  public  safety,  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  related  areas. 

Entitled  "Public  Safety  and  Computer 
Communications,”  the  100-pagc  volume 
provides  an  overview  of  electronic  data 
processing  transmission,  while  citing  speci- 
fic examples  of  existing  police  and  govern- 
ment data  systems,  such  as  the  Texas  Law 
Enforcement  Telecommunications  System, 
the  New  York  Statewide  Police  Informa- 
tion Network  and  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Telecommunications  System. 

Written  and  compiled  by  computer 
specialists  at  Racal-Milgo,  the  guide  defines 
the  elements  of  data  communications,  ex- 
ploring such  topics  as  network  design, 
equipment  selection  and  purpose,  and 
estimating  system  costs. 

Individual  copies  of  the  book  arc  avail- 
able at  no  charge  to  city,  county,  state  and 
Federal  government  agencies  involved  in 
any  facet  of  public  safety.  Requests  must 
be  sent  on  official  letterheads.  Write 
Corporate  Relations  Department,  Racal- 
Milgo.  Inc.,  8600  N.W.  41st  Street,  Miami. 
FL  33166. 


